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FORTNIGHT ago we directed attention to a remarkable 

letter written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling to M. Robert 

D’ Humieres, a Frenchman who has been writing a book 

on this country called “ L’Ile et L’Empire de Grande- 
Bretagne.” More out of curiosity than anything else 

we took steps to obtain this volume, and we certainly find it one 
full of infinite suggestion. The author,a Parisian journalist and 
man of letters, came over here at the first Coronation, and to his 
impressions of England has been able to add those gained during 
a tour in Egypt and India. Now no one will deny that such 
a book must be very instructive. Burns long ago sang “O 
wad some power the giltie gie us to se2 oursel as ithers 
see us”; and it is good for a nation when the “other” is a 
foreigner. To quote the same poet again, a “chiel” has been 
among us taking notes, and faith he’s printed them. According 
to an old saying, foreign opinion anticipates the verdict of 
posterity, and it would be extremely flattering to the British 
nation if that held true as regards M. D’Humieres. He does 
not profess to be a humorist of the type of Max O’Rell, and he 
is certainly not one of those ignorant and antipathetic people 
who come to London for a week-end, and then go and write 
diatribes against Englishmen in the French papers. On the con- 
trary, if a fault can be found with this writer, it is that he is perhaps 
too easily pleased, too charitably disposed, so that to our faults 
he is always more than a little blind. On the other hand, this is 
to err in the right direction, especially at the present moment. 
England and France have entered into an alliance, and thanks 
are due to anyone who takes pains to cement a union from 
which much may be expected in future years. And undoubtedly 
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French people as a rule have an erroneous idea of the average 
Englishman. They know him mostly as a traveller, and even 
in that respect their impressions are largely derived from what 
the English tourist was fifty or a hundred years ago. Our great- 
grandfathers and grandfathers no doubt went about the Continent 
in a very arrogant manner, condemning everything that was not 
the same as it was in England, and bearing in their faces a very 
obvious contempt for the foreigner of every kind and degree 
But that was in days when travel was not easy, and only the 
very rich could indulge in it. Since then facilities for touring 
have increased enormously, and so has the number of peopl 
who are move or less familiar with foreign countries. A young 
man in business to-day thinks nothing of crossing the Channe 
for a run in France on his bicycle, and a large proportion of ‘thi 
owners of motor-cars know the roads on the Continent as well a: 
they do those of England. <All this helps to produce the under 
standing which in the end spells tolerance and goodwill. 

Yet when ail this has been said, the differences between 
nations are strongly marked. Indeed, the differences between 
peoples of the same country are very observable. One can, in 
London, easily tell a group of Scotchmen by their appearance. 
even though in dress and munner they may be indistinguishabl 
from the regular London citizen. Much more does this hold 
good of our neighbours across the Channel, and the outwar¢ 
appearance is only a key to still wider differences of character. 
To some of these M. D’Humieres directs attention. For 
example, the Frenchman is distinguished for his vivacity anc 
easy tlow of words—his easy excitement, too, we might say 
Whoever has been at a French public meeting knows how easil\ 
it takes on a very stormy character, and the shrieking an 
quarrelling are enough to make a native of this country dread ; 
riot. No riot eventually comes, because it is only the French 
man’s way. \Ve on the other side are distinguished from othe 
nationalities by a very great reserve of manner and economy i: 
the use of words. Many French writers have attributed this, i: 
part at least, to a certain Pharisaism, as they hold our upholdin: 
of domestic virtues as more or less the outcome of cant. Bui 
the writer before us looks somewhat deeper than this. He see 
that the Englishman is built in that way, and that his reserv: 
is not put on as a cloak when he goes amongst foreigners, but is 
just as natural among neighbours. The Englishman again i: 
less emotional than the Frenchman. It very seldom happen: 
in this country that a man devotes his life to a passion. The 
individuals pictured, for instance, by the late Guy de Maupassant 
were absolutely foreign to England, the reason probably being 
that men here get immersed in so many other pursuits that they 
have neither time nor inclination to pursue a passion to death. 
Their ideal is rather that things should go on peacefully and 
quietly at home; ina word, that domestic arrangements should not 
so obtrude themselves as to interfere with the graver work 
of the world. Thus, there is less cant and more characte: 
than the more superficial foreign observer might think. 
M. D’Humieres is not far wrong when he comes to the con- 
clusion ** Oui, cette hypocrisie est le signe du grand respect 
pour le Bien.” We do not say there is no hypocrisy, but we are 
glad to think that, so far as it has a foundation, it rests on respect 
for the good and true. 

But it will hardly be necessary to say that our chief interest 
in the eyes of a foreign student is that of an Imperial race. 
Viewed in that light, the British Empire is a phenomenon likely 
to command the attention of all students of human endeavow 
as long as the world lasts. We still look back with awe and 
wonder at the great empires of the past, Babylonia and Egypt, 
Persia and Rome and Greece, but there was not one of them 
comparable to that which has been established by the English 
race. Andif we use the languaze of common-sense in regard to it, 
we cannot attribute this extension either to lust of conquest or 
desire of military glory. It is really through commerce that 
these possessions have been acquired. Our merchants, as soon 
as ships were built, began sailing to the ends of the earth, 
carrying their merchandise to traffic with natives, and colony 
after colony was established in the interests of trade. No doubt 
we had to fight for our possessions both with natives and with 
foreign countries, for India was wrested from. France, South 
Africa from Belgium, and our American colonies from Spain ; 
but these struggles were forced upon us. The aim of the men 
who first established relations abroad was, in the words of the 
author, “le culte de l’argent.”” These facts are homely in their 
character, and do not seem to raise an aureola over the visage o! 
Britain, but they are lasting, and as a country we have usually 
preferred the piain truth to any gilded perversion of it. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Dunglas 

with her son. Lady Dunglass is the daughter of Colone 

the Hon. Frederick William Lambton, M.P., and was marrie 
in 1902 to Lord Dunglass, only son of the Earl of Home. 
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N another part of the paper one who lived on intimate 
terms with the late Sir William Vernon Harcourt, and 
has had unique cpportunities of comparing statesman 
with statesman, has said his say about the dead 
‘‘Historicus.” But we cannot help adding here one 

wd of sympathetic mourning to the harmonious and universal 
ice with which his loss has been bewailed. Independently 
politics, Sir William Harcourt was an Englishman of 
iglishmen, stout-hearted, strong of will, and full of courage. 
hat is more, he was one of the few rea!ly witty statesmen, 
din the prime of his vigour he seldom made a speech in which 
re was not at least one phrase that was at once overflowing 
th humour, and at the same time carried his point right to the 
art of his adversaries’ cause. A special reason for mentioning 
min Country Lire is that he was in private life essentially a 
suntry gentleman. ‘The Squire of Malwood”’ was the good- 
itured nickname bestowed on him by some of his opponents, 
id it at least had the merit of being descriptive. Sir William’s 
assive figure and genial face were exactly those that we 
issociate with the idea of a great landowner. It is not our place 
ere to pass any opinion upon his political work, though a great 
ieal of it had a bearing, both direct and indirect, upon the 
questions of most importance to our readers; but at the moment 
when the last valedicuon is being said, points of controversy may 
very well be forgotten. We respect him the more because he 
had his convictions and was faithful to them. 


One is almost afraid to write of Port Arthur, because history, 
as it were, is standing with its pen in the ink ready at a moment’s 
notice to begin a new chapter. Yet prophecy has been so 
frequent, so positive, and yet so utterly untrue, that the fall of 
this fortress may yet be delayed till long after these lines are in 
the hands of our readers. Whatever be its fate, some of the 
events chronicled will never grow old or stale. For example, the 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph gives an authentic incident, 
the awfulness of which it is difficult to realise. He says that on 
September 22nd and 23rd the Russians made a sortie against the 
30th Kana Gawa Regiment, and it resulted in the practical 
annihilation of the Japanese force. Of 4,000 men only one non- 
commissioned officer and eleven privates were left to tell the tale. 
Such fighting as this is unprecedented in the history of the world, 
and if there be anyone in the fortress who has kept a diary of the 
events, or survives to write the history of the siege, it will be 
surely one of the most thrilling on record. After so brave a 
defence, it is to be hoped that the Japanese will have chivalry 
enough to spare their valiant opponents when the time comes, as 
it surely must, for them to lower the flag they have kept flying 
so long and so gallantly. 


Already a great deal of controversy is going on as to the 
historic position which the siege of Port Arthur is likely to take. 
No one can deny the pluck and endurance of the garrison; but, 
on the other hand, many military authorities assert that, properly 

‘fended, Port Arthur might have held out practically for ever 
against any force that the Japanese could bring against it. Asa 
it of arms, the defence of the place is not comparable to that 
Plevna, and certainly not to that of Ladysmith. Besides, 
everything goes to show that the Russians had prepared for war 
as far as Port Arthur was concerned. They must have had an 
extraordinary amount of stores of food in it to have lasted so 
loag, and they had also accumulated much ammunition. For pur- 
ses of defence they had mounted the heaviest and most effective 
dern guns, and nearly every modern appliance has been at 
sork, Yet the Japanese have already gained so much success 
tiat the end, though it may be delayed, is inevitable, and, as we 

rite, it is said that they have carried their tunnel into the 
terior of the fort. What the result of that may be no one can 

t pres2nt tell; but it is very evident that the Russian Army has 
‘een neglected in the matters of drill and training, or the fate of 

ort Arthur would still be secure. 
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October almost immediately on its arrival began to lay a 
fiery finger on the woodland. It was a general subject of remark 
all through September that the country was maintaining its 
summer appearance very long this year. Scarcely a patch of 
brown was to be seen on the trees, scarcely a dead leaf on the 
hedgerows; but with the advent of what is often the stormiest 
month in the year all this was changed. Heavy rains, strong 
winds, and cold nights immediately begar to stain the fair 
prospect, and trees already begin to assume something of their 
winter appearance, which is added to ky the fact that the fields 
are all bare; and even in the far distant North the crops are 
snug, in the old Scottish phrase, under ‘‘thack and rape.” On 
the whole, those who are engaged in the work of cultivating the 
soil have reason to be thankful. They had an excellent hay 
crop, the corn harvest did not turn out much below the average, 
and it was garnered in a condition that contrasted brilliantly 
with that of last year. Wool, mutton, and livestock generally 
are fetching a good price in the market, and the farmer has a 
fair chance of recovering part at least of the losses to which he 
has been recently subjected. 


On Saturday a ceremony not destitute of sadness took place 
on the top of Ben Nevis. Many of our readers are no doubt 
aware that it has been found necessary to discontinue the famous 
observatory because of the lack of funds. An appeal was made 
to the public, but did not meet with a response sufficient to justify 
those in authority carrying it on. Appropriately enough, the 
closing was done in very wild weather. The staff made their last 
visit in a drenching and stinging shower of sleet and rain, whilea 
south-eastern gale blew the mist over the hillsides. Snow was 
lying on the top of the mountain, and a little fell on the visitors. 
The observatory at Port William in connection with the Ben 
Nevis one is to be discontinued, and we understand the property 
will be sold. The Ben Nevis property, however, under the 
arrangement come to twenty-one years ago, reverts to the ownet 
of the ground. 

ROSES OF ITALY. 
Athwart the emerald of the glade 
The cypress cast their deeper shade: 
Twin sentinels they seem to stand 
Towards the gracious Latin land. 

Red roses climbed a marble stair: 

I gathered white ones for your hair. 
And through the gloaming’s purple glow 
I sought the city far below; 

Bringing white blossoms in my hand, 
That vou my thourshts might understand. 
That night upon your palace stair 

I saw my roses in your hair. 

All dun and grey the English glade, 
And dreary falls the evening shade, 
Chill mists obscure the brooding land, 
Death sits and spies on every hand. 
But gold or grey I do not care; 
You wore my roses in your hair. 
FRANK HIxp. 


Sir William MacEwan gave some excellent advice to 
Londoners at the opening of the winter session of the Charing 
Cross Medical School. The institution against which he lifted 
up his burden was that of the standing lunch. It is an unfortunate 
circumstance that many of those engaged in mercantile or other 
affairs in London have a very short interval in which to consume 
their midday meal. Moreover, they want to make this repast as 
light as possible, reserving until evening, when they repair to 
their suburban homes, the substantial meal of the day. In 
consequence of all this, the purveyors of food have provided tables, 
or rather turned the counters of taverns into tables, by spreading 
a cloth and laying knives and forks on them, on which the city 
clerk can obtain a hasty repast without the trouble of sitting 
down. Sir Willism MacEwan points out that this is almost the 
worst way in which to take food, and he attributes the increase of 
the disease called appendicitis mostly to this habit. While the 
brain is very active le considers it best to eat very lightly indeed, 
and eating should always be done in a leisurely and quiet manner, 
the person being seated at the time, and not anxious to rush off 
as soon as the last mouthful is swallowed. The advice will 
commend itself to all those who possess the rudiments of common- 
sense. A midday fast is better for anybody than a meal which 
is rushed and taken without rest and without pleasure. 


The pleasant farce by which it was pretended that we hold 
the Channel Islands by any land force worthy cf the name has 
now been abandoned, and the regiment of infantry that has been 
quartered in Jersey for years has been formally withdrawn, 
leaving a garrison of forty-two mea of the Koyal Artillery. 
There is, to be sure, the local Militia force, but it is distinctly in 
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consequence of the inefficiency of this body, and of the refusal of 
the quasi-independent Government of Jersey to put it on a better 
footing, in accordance with the requirements of the War Office, 
that the British garrison nas been taken away. The idea that 
the regiment hitherto there stationed was sufficient for any real 
purpose of defence is, of course, rather illusive, but its departure 
will leave much to be regretted on the social account. 





A contemporary publishes an extraordinary story from Natal, 
which may be taken as creditable or the reverse, as the case may 
be, to the energy of those responsible for feeding our army 
during the Boer War. It certainly shows that enormous stocks 
of provisions, enough for another six months’ fighting, were 
accumulated by the British Commissariat, when, on the other 
hand, the Boers were practically foodless. More than a million 
and a-half tins of preserved meat were ‘‘condemned”’ after the 
war and sold for a trifle to various sugar-cane companies, who 
had the tins broken open and “ planted” as manure over the 
sugar fields, one company alone taking 250,000 tins. The 
coolies employed found that in a great number of the tins the 
meat was good, and they have been digging them up and living 
on them ever since! It is not so very long ago since the shore 
near Durban was fringed for miles with sides of ‘‘ condemned” 
bacon, also accumulated for the war. But there was no doubt 
in that instance that the bacon had gone amiss for want of being 
eaten. 

Of most West African matters there is no other so gooda 
judge as Sir Harry Johnston. Lately he has returned from 
Liberia, and gives a very good account of its prospects. No 
other British possession in all that region is perhaps as rich as 
Uganda, where, amongst others, Lord Delamere, a mighty 
hunter of the big game of Africa, has concessions that ought to 
prove of great value. England is only gradually waking to the 
conviction of the greatness of the Eimpire and of its worth that 
has been acquired for it in West and Central Africa, often by 
deeds of heroism and of heroes that have gone unrecorded, like 
the brave men before Agamemnon. Now and then we get 
glimpses, as it were by flashlight, of the great work that our 
countrymen are doing in that land; but other parts of the widely- 
spread Empire catch more of the public eye, and these regions 
hardly occupy their due place. 


The arrangement arrived at between the Danish Govern- 
ment and the Great Northern Telegraph Company is interesting, 
both for the fact that it implies the immediate laying of 
telegraphic cable communication between Copenhagen and 
Rejkjavik, the capital of Iceland, and also because it is an 
indication of the estimated value of such communication. The 
cable will run by way of the Shetland Islands, where it will 
make connection with the cable to Great Britain, and thence by 
the Farée Islands to the Icelandic east coast. For contracting 
to perform this the Great Northern Telegraph Company receives 
in return an undertaking from Denmark and Iceland to pay to 
the company some £5,009 a year for twenty years—the exact 
figures are stated in kroners. 


The fact that the Elder Dempster Steamship Company has 
deemed it worth its while to put on the direct Jamaican service 
line so fine a vessel as their new ship—the Port Kingston—may 
be accepted as sufficient testimony to the wisdom of Sir Alfred 
Jones and the rest of the board in the establishment of their 
direct service between Bristol and Jamaica, and of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s wisdom in giving it his official support. Other vessels of 
the same fine type, with the like luxurious accommodation, are 
planned for construction and use on the same line. In her 
recent voyage the Port Kingston occupied only ten days, and 
brought home a very large crop of bananas and oranges in perfect 
condition. It is by their work in the importation of the ripe 
banana especially that these boats are doing so very much tor 
the good of the West Indian Islands. 





At this season of harvest festivals it is interesting to note 
the claim put forward by the retiring rector of the parish of 
Cubley, in Derbyshire, that this parish was the first in England 
to organise this form of celebration. The special collection which 
generally accompanies it was first introduced by Stephen Hawker 
of Morwenstowe, and the innovation, it is curious to remember, 
attracted a great amount of hostile criticism from the leading 
newspapers, as tending to pauperise the agricultural labourer and 
counteract the working of the new poor-laws, then recently 
introduced. Hawker replied to these criticisms in a vigorous 
and characteristic manner, and subsequent practice has certainly 
justified his claims. But the most scrupulous of his critics could 
scarcely object to the modern development of the custom by 
which the special harvest offertory, as well as the offerings of fruit 
and flowers, are frequently given to local hospitals and infirmaries. 
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The difficulty of applying the laws for the prevention o} 
cruelty to animals for the protection of wild beasts kept i; 
captivity has again been illustrated by the failure of a summon 
for alleged cruelty to a lion in a show at Reading. The lio: 
would not come out and show itself previous to a performance 
and was first poked with a cold iron, and then frightened to th 
front of the cage by the exhibition of a hot iron at the back. | 
was not alleged that the lion was actually touched by the iron. 
Evidence was given that the lion usually went through its per 
formances without punishment, and ultimately the case wa 
dismissed. But the question naturally occurs, whetier the lio: 
would have minded the sight of the hot iron had it not ka 
personal experience that hot irons burn ? 


Instances of birds being taken with fishing lines are no 
uncommon, from swallows and martins, which seize the angler’ 
fly, to albatrosses, which are fished for in the Southern oceai 
from the stern of an Australian clipper. But it does not ofte: 
happen that a bird takes a hook and is hauled up from far belo 
the surface of the sea. This was the catch made by a Scotc! 
fisherman using a long line baited with a whiting. He wa 
surprised at the weight of his capture before he brought it to th 
surface, but still more astonished when he saw that he ha 
hooked a great Northern diver, which had seized the whitin; 
many fathoms below the surface. He managed to get the bird 
which weighed as much as 8lb., into the boat, and tried to ge 
it off the hook. It retaliated by darting at his face with it 
bayonet-like beak, and split the skin of his forehead from th 
eyebrows to the hair, after which it badly pierced his hands befor 
he killed it with a stretcher. These divers have been caught i 
trammel-nets set thirty fathoms deep. 


TWILIGHT. 
Drink not of twilight’s faéry spell, 
est in vour heart it be not well; 
For from the day, and from the hour 
You yield to its mysterious power, 
Your eyes will wear the enchanted veil 
Of dreams, and your bright cheek grow pale; 
And you shall muse on fearful things, 
That mock our weak imaginings-— 
On haunted hills, and ghostly seas, 
On woods with human speaking trees, 
On castles risen in empty air, 
And perilous faces strangely fair. 


I saw a sombre mountain rise 

In the wan depths of twilight skies, 
‘lowering with heights of phantom pine, 
Athwart the horizon’s azure line. 

Its peaks were wildly dark and cold. 
Its base was lapped with molten gold, 
Away it stretched into the mist 

Of the day’s dying amethyst, 

Majestic, vast, and threatening, 

A living form, a sentient thing 

That seemed to wear the very gloom 
Of the whole world’s impending doom. 


And now no more I pause, and gaze 
Upon the summer's flowering ways, 
For I am drunk with whirling dreams 
And witched with Twilight’s fevered beams, 
And so I haunt the cloudy vales 
Where sing no sweet-voiced nightingales, 
The pathless fields, and forests lone 
Where melanckoly winds make moan, 
And from the waste of seas forlorn 
Wild music to my ears is borne, 
And voices call along the shore, 
And them I follow evermore. 
RG. 1. Coventry. 


] 


Some striking experiments have been carried out at tli 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, which proves that 
supply of iresh air is no less vital to common poultry than it 1 
to human beings. The Factory Acts demand that the propot 
tion of carbonic acid gas in the air of a cotton factory shall n« 
exceed nine parts in 10,000, and this is exactly thead mixture « 
impurity in the air of a poultry-house beyond which, as_ th 
conductors of these experiments testify, the poultry show : 
marked and obvious decline in healthiness. There is no rough 
and-ready method of testing the quality of the air of a poultry 
house to find out if it transgresses the limit of health; but it 1 
not very difficult to see whether the fowls have the necessar) 
allowance o! space, which the same authorities have determine: 
to be ten cubic feet apiece. It is to be hoped, for the sake « 
the hens in many cottagers’ fowl-houses, that they are a 
indifferent to the strict demands of health in this respect as ar: 
many of their owners. 
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PRASANT.- CHILDRE N. 


T is with feelings of more than common pleasure that we 
present our readers to-day with more of M. Frechon's 
studies of peasant life in France. These homely little 
pictures possess an appeal exclusively their own. It 
would not, perhaps, be quite easy to analyse it and show 

actly where the charm comes from; but child en are in them- 
ives invariabiy interesting, and here we have them, as it were, 
their natural habitat and surroundings. It is very difficult 
r those who are rich to bring the young people up in the same 
sophisticated manner, although many have the ideal before 
2m; and, whatever may be the case in regard to the other 
mbers of our population, we think the children especially of 

» upper and middle classes continually grow in charm. But 

at the peasant has and the rich have not is that close touch 

th reality which begins at earliest childhood. In our pictures 

- children are not playing at housekeeping, but their services 

in serious requisition. Not only is it true that the poor have 

servants or assistants, but, more than that, the women of the 
isehold have to undeitake much work that is not strictly 
« nestic. Those before us belong to the class of peasant pro- 
tors; and, though the ownership of the small piece of land 
ngs many advantages in its wake, it also imposes many duties. 
| nd is continually in need of attention. There is hard labour 
n it for the masculine members of the family, and there are 
mn ny lighter tasks for the other sex. Perhaps some would say that 
re is too much open-air work for the women. At any rate, it 
been urged as a drawback to the letting of land to English 
icultural labourers that it tends almost to make beasts of 
| rden of the women. It is 
that one would greatly 
me the men either. After 
y have toiled in the fields 
day, it is neither change nor 
relaxation for them to continue 

same sort of work on their 

tments in the evening. It 

not with them as it is, for 
instance, with village trades- 
men and mechanics, who find 
a yelief that is akin to pastime 
in changing from the work- 
shop or counter where they 
have been all day to the use 
of the spade or hoe in the 
garden. But where people are 
very poor, and absolutely in 
need of everything that can be 
obtained from the land, and 
the man—usually there is only 
one—has his hands more than 
full with work, it is not sur- 
prising that the women should 
be expected to hoe and weed, 
to gather the fruit, dig the 
potatoes, and perform other 
work of a similar kind. That 
again causes them to make 
demands upon their children 
as soon as the little ones are 
capable of helping in any way. 
And what we have called a 
sense of reality is very soon 
drilled into the small minds. 
The mother does not set them 
to do things for their amuse- 
ment, but more likely than not 
is materially minded in one 
Way; that is, her imagination 
does not run to the possibility 
of converting these occupa- 
tions into amusements. She 
thnks only of the help she can 
ol.ain. It is not, so far as we 
have observed such women, 
thot they are at all wanting in 
na.ural affection for their off- 
sping. On the contrary, they 
de elop a deep attachment that 
is ot the less ardent because it 
do s not find expression in 
ca *sses and soft words. But, 
st’, there is a constant anxiety 
to et through. Labour, as one 
nd hardly say, prints its own 
rc-ord on the faces of those en- Slag 
g-vedinit. Whoever has been 
acted to study old peasants, 1/, Emil Frechon. 


SORTING POTATOES. 


whether men or women, need not have more than an average eve 
to see that toil and care and anxiety have left their ineffaceable 
writing on their countenances, and it is almost pathetic to notice 
the seriousness with which these young people are performing their 
tasks. Take, for example, the beautiful picture in which at the 
outside of a thatched cottage two youthful maids, with a third 
younger one as looker-on, are washing up after a humble 
cottager’s meal, whose nature may be judged from the coffee-pot 
and the cups that are standing on the table. They are in 
perfect earnest ; one can see in them that constant longing of 
the workman for the end of the task. Again, in the picture of 
the two girls who are sorting potatoes at the back of the cottage, 
one can read the same lesson. They know very well that tnese 
have to be very carefully graded for the market, those of a size 
being put together and despatched to the proper recipients. It 
is in this way that the French have learnt that exquisite skill 
in packing which, trifling though it may appear to many people, 
accounts for the success of their export trade. They begin at 
the very beginning, so that it comes to them eventually by 
instinct to have their roots and fruits and vegetables properly 
sorted and packed. Our people never learnt in youth any such 
lesson, and it is only of recent years that associations have 
been formed and lectureships started to fill up this void in their 
practical education. But, of course, the difference in the economic 
conditions of France and England helps to account for it. In 
France the small proprietor has long been a standing institu- 
tion, and skill in the management of a plot of ground, so as 
to get the maximum of return from it, has been developed 
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through several gencrations, so that it is now a matter of heredity 
and tradition. In England we once ha:l a corresponding class of 
small owners in our yeomen, but it disappeared owing to causes 
that need not be explained here, and those who are in small 


M. Emil Frechon. PREPARING THE DINNER. 
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holdings now are comparativeiy new at the business. Not til 
the third or fourth generation at least will they be able to work 
with the skill and certainty that have been developed in France 
In the illustration called ‘* Washing Day,” we have an incident 


oe 
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that would be quite as natural in 
England as it is in France, except 
that in the former country the operation 
is much less likely to be conducted 
out of doors, although, curiously 
enough, it would be quite commo! 
to see this done in Scotland, or it 
would have been half a century ago 
The Scottish maidens used either to 
take their clothes to the flowing stream 
or carry a tub to the well, in what 
manner anyone may learn who will 
turn up Allan Ramsay’s beautiful but 
half-forgotten pastoral, ‘‘The Gentle 
Shepherd.” The homely Scots girls 
used to use their bare legs instead 
of a “dolly,” and get in and tramp) 
the clothes, a proceeding that looks 
very strange in our day of paten 
washers and~ wringing machines 
Washing day is yet and ever was 

great institution in the cottage, whet 
for the sake of order each day ha 
its allotted business, Wednesday bein 
generally chosen for laundry-work an 
Friday for baking, the object of th 
latter arrangement being possibly tl 

provision of something out of tl 

way for Sunday’s fare. In preparin 
the dinner we come upon a point 

very great difference between Franc 
and Great Britain. A very comm 
reproach to the English peasant 

that he makes much less of h 
opportunities than the French on 
His cookery—or, rather, the cooke 
of his wife—is simple in the extrem 
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although it varies in different parts of 
ihe country. In the North, where 
the labourers have been accustomed 
to receive more money than in the 
South, the food is rather better. 
Dinner is usually boiled in one large 
not, and consists of broth, vegetables, 
,acon, and suet dumpling. A practice 
hat prevailed from Hertfordshire up 
o the Scottish border is eloquent of 
ie condition of the peasants in years 
one by. We refer to the habit of 
iting the pudding always before the 
eat. The reason of this was that 
ways the most expensive item in 
ie dinner was the meat, and the 
impling, which may be described 
a somewhat stodgy article of diet, 
as used for the purpose of taking 
f the keen edge of appetite before 
e other was approached. But in 
rance what may be called the 
lid fare never was quite so good as 
was in England; at least, all the 
atisticlans give our consumption of 
eat and bread as greater than that 
“any continental country; but what 
ie French peasant lacks in solidity he 
akes up in ingenuity, and the cooking 
in every way superior to that of 
ir peasants. The poorest of the 
roprietors will have his pot aut feu, Jaen, joer A eae; ; 
vhich, whatever its composition, 1s 
variably a tasty and appetising  4/. Emil Frechon. WASHING DAV. 
ish. He may use a minimum 
uantity of meat, but then his eggs, poultry, vegetables, to the other for made up dishes at whose cheapness you wonder. 
and other produce of the land are all put to their very best It would be quite possible to go into many other curious 
use. In fact, the difference between an English and a French points of comparison and contrast between the peasants of the 
peasant in this respect is in principle the difference one finds two countries, for the subject is a very inviting one; but for the 
between a French restaurant and an English eating-house. You time being at least we retrain, and leave M. Frechon’s illustra- 
eo to one for a solid joint, for which you are prepared to pay, and tions to tell their own pleasant story 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


F the many biographies of Sir William Harcourt few 
have missed their way to one of his most fortunate 
characteristics ; if, indeed, he had any such endow- 
ment more fortunate than the depth, the sensibility 
and sweetness of his domestic affections, so 

completely satisfied. 
With the history of it newly written out and plain 
before him, it will scarcely do to tell the reader that Sir 


William Harcourt’s career was a failure, or that it could 
be reasonably considered disappointing by himself. That, 


however, depends upon his own pretensions and expecta- 
tions—his ambitions at the starting - point, his confidence 
in ability to achieve them, and the reckoning he may make of 
baulked chances and the hindrances served out to him by the 
contrivance of rivalry or the malice of fortune. By such con- 
ditions his feeling would be formed, and what he felt is the 
whole matter. Sir William Harcourt had a very distinguished 
career, held it for the term of a long life, and maintained it under 
heavy discouragement to the last. Yet—a great deal by mis- 
chance, but much more by the confusion which invaded politics 


kK. Haines. S/R WILLIAM HARCOURT. Copyright 
in the later years of Mr. Gladstone’s official life—it fell irretriev- 
ably below his hopes, and was most of a disappointment at the 
end, without the appropriate consequences,- however.’ The 
saddened, the gloomy. the morose—not at all; and for as much 
as is becoming we have glanced at the reason why. That was 
the life at Malwood and the life at Westminster, and the one 
could be perfectly happy without the other. 

It is the sign of a good character, as of good wine and 
various other things, to improve with age. If we may 
believe Sir W. Harcourt’s friends in youth that was his case 
very distinctly. His loftiness and his illiberal use of sarcastic 
speech were remembered as trying by men almost or quite as 
considerable as himself. In the later fifties of his century he 
was commonly reported to be the most uncompanionable man 
in London; whereupon the story arose that four gentiemen 
having agreed, for the fun of the thing, to make up a dinner- 
party by each inviting the most disagreeable man of his acquaint- 
ance, only five sat down, the filth man being Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt. Possibly, it was then that he reformed. However 
that may be, these tales were incredible to people who knew him 
but a little later, and a little later yet they were heard no more. 
Yet we have read this week that he carried his native unpleasant- 


ness into politics about that time, on calculation: “like 
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many other ambitious persons, befere and since, he saw that 
the best way to make himself necessary was to make himself 
disagreeable.” What this may really mean is, however, 
that on entering Parliament he was not all at once a party 
man, but still allowed himself the luxury of independent 
opinion. He had strong Protestant or even Erastian opinions, 
for example, and in those early times, as in his later days, 
made himself disagreeable by their vehement enunciation. 
But he was soon to conform to the necessities of his ambition 
and take on the bonds of party, though not (so it is sa d) with- 
out fixing a dubitative eye on the other party, to which Mr. 
Disraeli’s fascinations attracted him. This, however, isa doubtful 
tale. That Mr. Disraeli had strong attractions for Sir William 
Harcourt is certain After one of that Liberal’s visits to 
Hughenden, he ended a delightful account of it to the writer of 
these lines with—‘* Now mark what I am going to say: You will 
never hear a word from my lips hostile to Disraeli, either in 
Parliament or anywhere else’; and no one ever did. But that 
at any time Harcourt contemplated going over to Mr. Disraeli is 
quite another thing; and it may even be doubted that the Tory 
leader seriously wished him to do so. Both men had to consider 
the likelihood that a politician of the Harcourtian temperament, 
opinions, persuasions, would mix harmoniously for any iength of 
time with Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues, who numbered at that 
day more than two or three of high pretension aid ability. 
Vernon Harcourt, as he was then universally called out 
of his more intimate acquaintance, was in his right place 
on the Liberal Front Bench, and his longest term of service 
as Minister was certainly successful. He was an indus- 
trious Home Secretary, and by the more competent judges 
within the Home Office he was accounted among the best they 
had ever known. Here, however, he entangled himself—or, 
shall we say, got entangled ? —very seriously in ‘the question ot 
Ireland.”’ While Mr. Gladstone still opposed ‘ Parnellism and 
crime,” their suppression was largely Sir William Harcourt’s 
business, and it was a business that he could and did throw his 
heart into. And when the great change came into his chief's 
policy for Ireland Sir William followed it, not to his own good and 
hardly to his joy, we may suppose. Nor from that time forth 
could he have found much pleasure in politics, keenly as he felt 
the ‘delight of battle with his peers.” In his brief reign as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he had two satisfactions, the most 
considerable, perhaps, in his political career: the passing of the 
Death Duties Budget, and his masterly management of the House 
of Commons as leader with but the feeblest forces at his back. But 
this also was the time of his worst and most lasting disappointment. 
That came when, upon Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from office, Lord 
Rosebery was appointed Prime Minister. The likelihood of Lord 
Rosebery’s succession had long troubled his colleagues in the 
House of Commons, or most of them; and to prevent it they did 
all that could be done by agreeing among themselves that Lord 
Spencer should be upheld as the man when the time came. But, 
Lord Rosebery being ‘‘ sent for” on Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, 
there:was nothing for it save to accept or refuse office under him, 
and refusal could not well be thought of. But concord within 
the Rosebery. Cabinet there could not be, and never was. Office 
was a misety to all concerned; and though the jealousy and 
reproach which centred in Downing Street was long before it got 
out still further to divide a broken party, that unhappy 
consequence appeared at last. 

Whether wisely or unwisely conceived, Sir William Har 
court’s letter to Mr. Morley formally closed the door on his 
unfulfilled ambitions, though not upon his political interests and 
activity, which were only quite to cease when he ceased to be. 
And then again came another disappointment, but not to his 
consciousness. It is our regret that his enjoyment of his loved 
Nuneham was so brief—so brief that he might almost be said to 
have passed through it to his grave. But we may believe that 
end when it might, his life could not have closed in greater 
honour and happiness, nor hardly with more consideration as a 
good-hearted, good-natured man: this terror of the later fi ties ! 
HG. 


MICHAELMAS DAY. 


HE cottage gardens are ful of Michaelmas daisies, the white ones 
that the bees love, and the mauve and deep purple ones, whic! 
are the oldest of all. On windy days the poplars toss about lik« 
puffs of smoke, while the smoke from the cottage chimneys twists 
blue as a sulphur flame. 
apples and pears stored. 

Michaelmas Day has been changed from September 29th to Octobe 
11th. It is one of the four regular quarter days on which rent is paid, and i 
is the day on which farmers giving up their farms leave them. Also it is th 
chief day on which labourers leave their places, though this is not so mucl 


All the potatoes have been dug, thi 


the case nowadays, as ‘‘ shifting,” as they call it, goes on all the year round 
You will often hear them say them 
*“ Ah! times be changed now. My feyther lived forty year in on 
place, and his feyther were all his life in his, but folks don’t seem to sta 
long now.” As a general rule thes 


they are tired of the old place, loo 


The old days of long service are over. 
selves : 


Some even take a pride in changing. 
changes are made without regrets : 
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forward to the new; but in some cases it is different. The wife as she 
dismantles the rooms and packs up remembers the time when ‘‘ John” and 
she were first furnishing : they had been as happy as two young birds building 
a nest, flying in and out with here a straw in the shape of a pot or pan, and 
there a feather in the shape of an armchair. There are other associations 
clustering round the little cottage. The monthly rose climbing by the window, 
+f when John first brought her home, and which 


6“ 


which was a ” 


has bloomed constantly ever since, helping to keep her remembrance of that 
day green. Tlen there is the apple tree, whose apples always made the 
“+ beautifullest puddens,” and the plum tree that her father brought ‘‘ in his 
handkercher,”’ and which is now a fair tree, snowing white petals on the path 
in spring, purple with luscious fruit in the autumn, There are other and 
loser memories, too. As she sits alone, when the children are at school and 


perfect show 





her husband is away at his werk, a little figure rises before her eyes with the 
ight from the open door shining through its fair curls, standing there on 
weet, unsteady feet and catching at a chair to steady itself; in the silence of the 
uiet room a little laughing voice calls to her, the voice of her little one who 
ied young, a poor little life that went out so early that ail but she have 
yrgotten it. She could find her way blindfold to the corner of the old 
hurchyard on the hill where, shaded by tall chestnut trees, that little grave 
es unrecorded. And now she must travel many weary miles away from it. 
sut she says nothing, and if anyone asks how she likes the cnange, she 


A BOOK OF 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING has chosen a curious title 
for his new book. It is called Zvaffics and Discoveries 
(Macmillan), but the interpretation is simple enough 
when we come to look at the contents. The book is 
one of short stories, and might be described as 

lotsam and jetsam from the author’s visit to South Africa and 
is study of the English Fleet. The discoveries referred to are 
hose of quick-firing guns, naval appliances, motor-cars, wireless 
elegraphy, and the like. On the whole, we are in doubt as to 
whether Mr. Kipling’s fame will be enhanced or diminished by this 
publication. In one or two of the stories he rises to his zenith, but 
in others he sinks to his nadir. Let us say at once, and be done 
with it, that such a paper as “Steam Tactics,” which recounts 


the adventures of a motor-car, is just the sort of stuff that we 
expect from a fourth or fifth rate journalist, and Fleet Street 
could furnish such copy in miles or acres. ‘“ Their Lawful 
Occasions,’ 


’ 


“« Wireless,” and “‘ The Army of a Dream”’ are not 
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answers that 
to be sure the chimbly smoked dreadful and there were a ter’ble draught 
under the door.” 


in some ways she will be sorry, but—there—it had to be, an} 


The husband, too, has his regrets ; as he govs up to the stable to ‘‘ rack 
down ” the horses for the last time, their low whinnies of welcome send a 
pang to his heart. He has already taken the new carter round, pointing out 
each horse to him. ‘* There! That colt in the carner I broke myself, and a 
rare good harse he’s made. This yere mare be a bit high in her temper, but 
treat her kind and she’.] do anything fur ye. And this vere old un, I ’lows 
I'll never see the like o’ he agen: T’ll warrant he wun’t die in debt! Does 
his work honest now, but wants easen a bit up hills.” And when he goes 
home and sees the thatched roof dark against the sky and the light from the 
window shining across the path for the last time for him, a sense of desolation 
comes over him, and he remembers how, when he first came there « young 
bridegroom, he had proudly thought it a ‘‘ perfect little palace,” and how 
happy he had been there ever since till ‘* farmer and he had words.” 

Just before Michaelmas the farm sales take place, and after them in 
different places you can hear a mournful lowing and whinnying from the cattle 
who have changed hands and not yet got used to their new quarters. But 
soon all settle down, the cattle get used to the new stables, the people 
to the new cottages, the farmers to the new farms, and all goes on just 


as before. KALE HuGtles, 


THE WEEK. 


much better. On the other hand, the reader obtains the best of 
Mr. Kipling in the first story of the volume, that of ‘The 
Captive.” The tenor of it may easily be picked up when we say 
that it is a monologue put into the mouth of an American who 
was taken prisoner while fighting for the Boers in the South 
African War. He did not consider himselt a mercenary or a 
renegade, but put his own case thus: 

‘* How do you regard the proposition—as a Brother? If you'd invented 
your own gun, and spent fifty-seven thousand dollars on her—and had paid 
your own expenses from the word ‘go’? An American citizen has a right to 
choose his own side in an unpleasantness, and Van Zyl wasn’t any Krugerite 
. . . and I’d risked my hide at my own expense.” 

A compatriot, however, takes no such optimistic view, but 
tells him: 


“You know right well if you’d been caught at this game in our 
country you’d have been jiggling in the bight of a lariat before you could 
reach for your naturalisation papers.” 
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The merits of this story are in some respects the merits of 
the late Laureate’s when he wrote ** The Northern Farmer.” Lord 
‘Tennyson got, as it were, the equation of his man, as he got the 
equation of his old “ Grandmother,’ and makes his character 
speak with perfect consistency from beginning to end, using in 
his case the dialect of North Lincolnshire. It will be observed, 
and is very far from being impertinent to the argument, that, 
although this dramatic conception came perfectly within Lord 
Tennyson’s powers, events were to prove that he could not 
manipulate several characters on the same stage so as to make 
them appear natural. His dramas are, to put the case mildly, 
simply wooden. Now, turning to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, he has 
either invented or copied from nature this typical Yankee, full of 
the brag and bluster and the note of superiority characteristic of 
his class. He is undoubtedly a type. There are many classes 
of Americans superior to him; but that he is true to nature 
is indisputable. Instead of the patois employed so effectively by 
Lord Tennyson, he tells his story with a prodigal use of the most 
modern slang. There is not much attempt made to reproduce 
the American dialect, but, at the same time, Mr. Kipling has 
been most successful in catching the spirit. The following is 
a fair sample of this. It occurs in a passage where he is 
describing the argument as to where the prisoner should be taken 
after the war : 

*“*We own a fair-sized biock of real estate—America does—but it made 
me sickish to hear this crowd fluttering round the Atlas (oh, yes, they had an 
Atlas), and choosing stray continents for Adrian to drink his coffee in, The 
old man allowed he didn’t want to roost with Cronje, because one of Cronje’s 
kin had jumped one of his farms after Paardeberg. I forget the rights of the 
case, but it was interesting. They decided on a placz called Umballa in 
India because there was a first-class doctor there.” 

As far as it goes, this sketch is perfect, but we do not know 
that it discloses literary merit of the very highest quality. It 
seems perhaps a little mad to institute a comparison between 
Mr. Kipling and Thackeray; but nothing could be more instruc- 
tive than to point out the contrast. You have, on the one side, 
a man printing his book, as it were, in poster type—capitals six 
feet long—a Richard Coeur de Lion with a battle-axe, so to speak; 
on the other, Saladin with a scimitar so keen that it will cut 
flying down or slice the dropping feather ; that is to say, 
Thackeray writing in his Italian hand. Which is the more effective 
veapon we leave our readers to judge, according to their tastes. 

The second of the sketches in the book is—to use a word 
which we are assured by our American friend is a favourite with 
the English officers—.“skittles,” very amusing skittles, but skittles 
nevertheless. A French spy has got on board an English 
man-of-war, and the officers and men combine to gammon him 
by turning the place into a sort of Bedlam when they are out at 
sea, and give him material to go and write one of those extra- 
ordinary books which Frenchmen are always producing about 
english institutions. Here, again, the structure is made with an 
axe and a saw, and no attempt at delicacy of handling seems to 
have been thought of. ** ASahib’s War” is, however, very different. 
Here, again, Mr. Kipling rises to a great height. The narrator, in 
this instance, is a Sikh of Sikhs, who followed an English officer 
into Africa, and acted as his bearer. The English officer is’killed, 
and the Asiatic with another Asiatic vows deep revenge. But 
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tne triumph comes when the white man’s spirit influences those 
dark-coloured men, even from the grave. They are ready to take 
a cruel and bloody revenge on those who had treacherously killed 
their leader, when—let us pass the pen to the Sikh, who says: 


“*T stooped to make sure the noose upon the idiot’s neck, and flung the 
end over the branch, and Sikandar Khan held up the lamp that she might 
well see. Then appeared suddenly, a little beyond the light of the lamp, 
the spirit of Kurban Sahib. One hand he held to his side, even where the 
bullet had struck him, and the other he put forward thus, and said, ‘No. It 
is a Sahib’s war.” And I said, ‘ Wait a while, child, and thou shalt sleep.’ 
3ut he came nearer, riding, as it were, upon my eyes, and said, * No. It is 
a Sahib’s war.’ And Sikandar Khan said, ‘Is it too heavy?’ and set down 
the lamp and came to me; and a3 he turned to tally on the rope, the spirit 
of Kurban Sahib stood up within arm’s reach of us, and his face was very 
angry, and a third time he said, ‘No, It is a Sahib’s war.’ And a little 
wind blew out the lamp, and I heard Sikandar Khan’s teeth chatter in his 
head.” 

One other story is very mucii in Mr. Wipling’s characteristic 
style, «* The Comprehension of Private Cooper.” He has done 
many things like it before, but few better; yet, if criticism were 
to be directed to this, it would simply be a repetition of what we 
have said about the captive. In the little story called “ They,” 
Mr. Kipling has had a fine pathetic conception, which he has 
worked out with a considerable amount of sincerity, and we had 
almost said success ; but here the axe is a very poor weapon, and 
the scimitar was required. In other words, a delicate, sweet, 
beautiful story, such as there is the substance of here, could only 
be worked out by one who was a master of light and shadow 
To most of the papers Mr. Kipling has prefixed a piece of verse, 
and the one in front of this realiy renders his theme more 
successfully than does the prose. It is called ** The Return ot 
the Children,” and we quote it: 


‘*Neither the harps nor the crowns amused, nor the cherubs’ dove-winged 
races— 

Holding hands forlornly the Children wandered beneath the Dome ; 

Plucking the radiant robes of the passers-by, and with pitilul faces 

Begging what Princes and Powers refused :—‘ Ah, please will you let us go 


home.’ 


Over the jeweilled floor, nigh weeping, ran to them Mary the Mother, 

Kneeled and caressed and made promise with kisses, and drew them along to 
the gateway- 

Yea, the all-iron unbribeable Door which Peter must guard and none other. 

Straightway She took the keys from his keeping, and opened and freed them 
straightway,. 

Then to Her Son, Who had seen and smiled, She said: ‘On the night that 
I bore Thee 

What didst Thou care for a love beyond mine or a heaven that was not my 


arm ? 
Didst Thou push from the nipple, O Child, to hear the angels adore Thee ? 
When we two lay in the breath of the kine? And He said :—*Thou hast 


done no harm.’ 


So through the void the Children ran homeward merrily hand in hand, 

Looking neither to left nor right where the breathless Heavens stood still ; 

And the Guards of the Void resheathed their swords, for they heard the 
Command : 

‘Shall I that have suffered the Children to come to Me hold them against 
their will ?’ ” 


OTTER-HUNTING IN CUMBERLAND. 


HESIe excellent and 
characteristic pictures 
are one text, and 
Izaak Walton and 
Somervile shall 

supply two more. Everybody 
remembers how, in the opening 
chapter of the angler’s golden 
treasury, Piscator asks Venator 
why he is ‘so early up,” 
whether for business or plea- 
sure, and receives this answer: 
“Sir, mine is a mixture of 
both; jor I intend this day to 
do ail my business, and then 
bestow another day or two in 
hunting the otter, which, a 
friend that 1 go to meet tells 
me, is much pleasanter than 
any other chase whatsoever ; 
howsoever, I mean to try it; 
for to-morrow morning we 
shall meet a pack of otter dogs 
of noble Mr. Sadler’s, upon 
Amwell Hill, who will be there 
so eatly, that they intend — Copyrignt 
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to prevent the sun-rising.” 


a day or two 
in helping to 
destroy some 
of these 
villainous 
vermin ; for I 
hate them per- 
fectly, be- 
cause they 
love fish so 
well, or rather 
because they 
destroy so 
much: indeed 
so much that 
in my judg- 
ment all men 
that keep 
otter-dogs 
ought to have 
pensions from 
the king to 
encourage 
them to de- 
stroy the very 
breed of these 
base otters, 
they do so 
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much mischief.”’ These words, with their savour of the old world, 
and their excessively precise punctuation, are reproduced from a 


diamond edition of the ‘Compleat 
Angler,” given to me by a school friend 
in 1876. Another passage I would quote 
from Somervile: 


‘Now on firm land they range; then in the 
flood 

They plunge tumultuous; or through reedy 
pools 

Rustling they work their way: no hole escapes 

Their curious search. Yon hollow trunk, 

That with its hoary head incurved salutes 

The passing wave, must be the tyrant’s fort 

And dread abode. How these impatient climb, 

While others at the root incessant bay ! 

They put him down. See, there he dives along! 

Th’ ascending bubbles mark his gloomy way. 

See that bold hound hath seized him; down 
they sink 

Together lost ; but soon he shall repent 

His rash assault. Again he vents; 

Again the crowd attack. That spear has pierced 

His neck. Lo! to yon sedgy bank 

He creeps disconsolate: his numerous foes 

Surround him, hounds and men. Pierced through 
and through, 


On pointed spears they lift him high in air.” 


These two passages, combined with 
the spirited account of a run with otter- 
hounds to be foundin Charles Kingsley’s 
“Two Years Ago,” are the best things 


To whom replies Piscator : “‘ Sir, my 
fortune has answered my desires, and my purpose is to bestow 
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TO THE HIGHER WATERS. 


A HOT SCENT. 
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lated poetically into ‘asceriding bubbles.” 
or nearly all, in these pictures from Cumberland, which arouse 
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in literature known to me con- 
cerning the chase of the otter. 
But it is an even more ancient 
and honourable pastime than 
this, for Twici, whowas Maister 
of Sport to Edward II., classi- 
fied the otter with the ‘“ grey,” 
or badger, and the wild cat as 
a beast of the chase of the third 
class, which class ‘ affordeth 
greate dysporte”; the reason 
given being that they are 
“beasts of stinking flight”— 
that is to say, given to offer a 
strong scent. 

Our methods are now more 
merciful than those indicated 
by Somervile, and our mood 
is less truculent than that of 
Piscator. No man now would 
be permitted, or would desire, 
to use a spear; and the most 
ardent of anglers dare not avow 
a wish to ‘destroy the very 
breed of these base otters,’’ for 
all who have tried the sport are 
agreed that the otter is worthy 
to be preserved, in moderation, 
for sport’s sake; and some ot 


them, especially those who ride ill to hounds, are convinced that 
otter-hunting ‘‘ is much pleasanter than any other chase whatso- 


ever.’’ But 
for intimate 
familiarity 
with this kind 
of chase, can 
the general 
description by 
Somervile be 
surpassed? 
The whole 
charm of otter- 
hunting 1s 
there—the 
mixture of 
land and water 
work, the 
swish of the 
reeds as the 
hounds push 
through them, 
the necessity 
for searching 
every possible 
haunt, the 
‘holt’? under 
a great alder, 
even the 
‘‘head,” trans- 
You can see it all, 
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in me the same emotion that 
they will cause in the breasts 
of others who have hunted 
in mountainous countries, but 
not in Cumberland. That 
emotion is a poignant regret 
not to have hunted in Cum- 
berland, and upon it follows a 
determination to remedy the 
omission at the next possible 
opportunity. Never did pic- 
tures tell the general story, 
that of the perfect conditions 
afforded by Cumberland _ for 
the chase of the otter, more 
clearly, and seldom indeed 
have photographs given a 
more vivid impression of a 
day spent in ] een and healthy 
sport. Let me try to tell 
the story which they tell me. 
It may be wrong in point of 
order of events, and in point 
of detail, since, more’s the 
pity, 1 was not one of those 
who ‘prevented the — sun- 
rising’ on that cool and bracing 
morning; but it shall be right 
in essentials, since it is written 
by one who has never lost an 
opportunity of hunting otters 
in any and every kind of water. 
I think that master, huntsman, 
and whips, the huntsman only 
being protessional, travelled by 
train betimes, with the hounds and some of the fieid, to 
a roadside station in early summer. You see them, at any 
rate, walking along the side of the railway embankment 
with an air of set purpose, and you may note that the 
pack, as usual in these days, is mixed—that is to say, there 
are quite a number, more, perhaps, than is common, of the old 
deep-voiced and shaggy otter-hounds proper, and a lot of 
dashing foxhounds, and probabiy some hounds representing the 
union of the two breeds. And surely it is right to say that they 
struck the chosen river first at a point where it flowed deep and, 
for a North Country stream, slowly, between banks affording 
little cover for the quarry. Yet those banks were searched 
on either side, and the hounds on the left side of the picture, 
which is clearly the right bank of the river, found in the tainted 
air that which induced the belief that their prey, after a night of 
errant piracy, had gone up higher. You cansee them streaming 
away on the bank and far ahead, the foxhounds leading the van. 
Ere long they came to a point where the stream had on the 
one side a low covert of ‘“‘the oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy 
tree,’ and of alder, too, in spite of the song, and on the other 
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UP THE STREAM. 


side a rough grass field. Here, hard by the stream, the hounds 
found a veritable hotbed of scent, probably a spot where the 
otter had rolled after leaving the water, and they fairly revelled 
in the delicious odours. Nay, more, so vivid is the present- 
ment of the scene, that imagination conjures up the melody 
without an effort. Away—you can see him on the right—went 
“*some staunch hound with his authentic voice,” and then 


** the jostling tribe 
Attend his call, then with one mutual cry, 
The welcome news confirm, and echoing hills 
Repeat the pleasing tale.” 


That indeed you cannot see; but it happened without doubt. For 
the “drag” led at last to the river, and there became more 
obscure. Up the brawling rapids, stumbling over the water- 
worn stones, but leaning on his trusty pole, went the huntsman, 
the hounds beside him “ snuffing ” at the air with uplifted nostrils, 
while others searched every brake and cranny on either side; 
and splashing behind came the “ varmint”’ terrier, hoping for the 
time to come when he might be wanted to dislodge the otter from 
his holt. On, on they went 
up stream, and under a grey 
arch of stone carrying a high 
road across the stream, where 
the scent was not quite so 
strong as before, and we see 
them for the last time, still at 
work, in a_ perfect spot. 
“Laughing shallow” there 
was and ‘gleaming pool,” and 
trees there were, growing with 
their roots in the water as 
well as in the land, and a 
prospect of holts innumerable. 
A fairer picture than this no 
hunter of the otter need desire 
to see. There was water 
enough to. give the otter 
plenty of chances, but not 
too many. Mark that spot 
rather more than halfway up 
the picture, where the deep 
pool breaks off into a rapid. 
If, as is more than likely, they 
“found” 1ooyds. higher up, 
or ‘‘marked” the otter in his 
holt, that shallow piece was 
manned, and so was a corre- 
sponding ford up stream, and 
the otter led hounds and men 
a glorious dance before he was 
killed, or, as is just as likely, 
escapedaltogether. That is the 
glorious part of otter-hunting 
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quarry is fair game, because he is a robber and _ pirate. 
He is game, in another sense, to the last; for he will 
always fight when the extreme moment comes, and _ that 
his teeth are not to be despised, the scarred ‘cuts’? on 
many an otter-hound and terrier prove to demonstration. And 
he is never to be reckoned caught until there is no life in his 
body. Up to the very last it is possible, and even likely, that a 
iong dive will take him to a holt, accessible to him by an under- 
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water entrance, impregnable to hounds and men by reason of 
the boulders and roots that surround it on every side. He is, 
in fact, a gallant beast, yet so mischievous that there is every 
excuse for killing him. Again, he is so plucky, nimble, and 
resourceful, that there is also every inducement to spare him 
when he has reached his fortress after showing genuine sport. 
What ‘beast, then, is better adapted for showing ‘ greate 
dysporte”’ ? CyGNus. 





THE UNSPOILT WATERS 


HOUGH the craze for cruising on the Norfolk rivers 
and Broads has considerably abated with the coming 
of motors, just as rowing-boats were greatly superseded 
by bicycles, theve are still very many pleasure wherries 
and yachts on the lower waters. The roomy pleasure 

\ herry, with its great cabin and its sedate and steady motion, 
ill holds its own in the affection of many, especially of those who 
) not care to pollute the atmosphere with stenches, or to rush 

: breakneck speed along the King’s highway, which apparently 

considered a private race-path. The dolce far niente of the 

‘ver will never be wholly forgotten, if temporarily deserted, and 

e only result of the present 
, otor boom has been to lower 
ie somewhat exorbitant prices 
vhich one had to pay for plea- 
ire wherriesin August, Septem- 
ser,and October. But to some 
ven the reduced number of 
ourists on the lower waters is 
still too many, and to such I 
can recommend a trial of the 
upper waters, and especially 
those of the Bure, above Wrox- 
ham. The professional navi- 
vators rarely take you there— 
the work of passing locks, of 
lowering and heightening the 
heavy mast, is not to their taste, 
and I cannot blame them. 
“You might as well go to 
-— for pastime as go up to 

Aylsham ina pleasure wherry,” 

as | was told once by a loafer on 

Wroxham Bridge; but I went 

all the same, and repeated my 
journey yearly fora long while. 

Starting from Wroxham— 
where the old narrow river 
bridge has been carefully and 
judiciously widened by using 
the old material, so that the 
change is only perceptible by 
the extra comtort—we soon 
leave the pretty but hackneyed 
scenery, and ringing round 
west come out at the foot of 
the fine Norman church of 
\Vroxham on the left, till we 
turn again right handed, and 
pass under the picturesquely- 
situate tower of Belaugh on the 
right, standing just under the 
only high ground alongside the 
river. The pretty rectory gar- 
dens, free to all passers-by, are 
interesting, and the country 
gets prettier and prettier till 
we reach the charming River 

Avenue by Horstead House 

and Coltishall Lock. Once 
through this we come to Col- 
tishall Green, with a_ back- 

‘ater in front. Coltishall has 

ad the proud privilege for 
nturies of being able to boast 
at all its inhabitants were 
free of blood,” for the King 
ive them the privilege in 
231, possibly as a reward for 
me timely keeping of their 
ridge against the foreigners 
ho were then often harrying 
ir Norfolk coasts. The nar- 
»wness of the little river 
‘nders it difficult for two 


nerries t@ pass. R. W. Robinson. 
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OF THE UPPER BURE. 


The ruined ivy-covered church of Hautbois is next seen on 
our right before we get through Mayton Double bridges, and 
see the beautiful old Manor House of Little Hautbois (did the 
strawberries of that name obtain it from this village ?), also on 
ourright. Buxton, with its pretty little village street, is next seen 
on our left. The great Mill House and weir pool next appear, 
and we then pass by on our right the still prettier village street 
of Lammas, with its Quaker’s cemetery full of yews, and its old 
church by the water-side, a church which orientates as to its 
chancel probably more than any other in England. 

Several very pretty winding reaches bring us to Oxnead, once 
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the seat of the Pastons, whose lucky retention of their family 
letters have made them celebrated all over the world. Their 
house was once a very fine specimen of Tudor architecture, with 
great stews and ponds and terraces. The trim ponds have all 
gone back to wild nature, and only little remains of the house 
itself, where Charles II. and his Court once banqueted—the 
statues and fountains were moved to Blickling. 

The church—perhaps the most secluded and neglected one 
in this county—is in a thick plantation, and holds the marble 
tomb of Clement Paston, once called by Henry VIII. his 
champion, by Queen Mary her seaman, and by Queen Elizabeth 
her father. The lock is very pretty. To the left is 
Brampton, where a great find of Roman urns was the cause 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s celebrated work—* Hydriotaphia or 
Urn Burial.” Opposite, and reached by a curious wood bridge 
called Cradle Bridge, is another Roman locality, Burgh by 
Ayisham, doubly interesting for having once been the shooting- 
box of two of the Plantagenet Kings, who used to come down 
pretty regularly with their hunting dogs, for the magnificent 
sport which there must have been then in the great woods 
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stretching round Aylsham and Blickling to Cawston. Navigation 
up the river stops at Avlsham, except for row-boats, but the town 
and its fine church are well worth a visit. WALTER Rye. 


FOREIGN BIRDS AT 
LARGE IN ENGLAND. 


ITII the approach of winter those feathered aliens which by 

escape or liberation have found themselves at large in our 

English woods and fields will have their first serious problem 

to face, especially if they happen, as is so often the case, to 

hail from countries where snow and frost are unknown. 

The remarkable ease with which birds from warm climates will bear our 

climate without the assistance of artificial heat has long been a source of 

wonder and satisfaction to aviculturists ; but circumstances are rather different 

when the exile finds itself with no roof over its head and no table constantly 

spread for it, though increased exercise probably compensates for these 

drawbacks, There can be no doubt, considering the vast numbers. of 

foreign birds now sold at a low rate, and the excellent condition in which 

they arrive—bearing captivity so much better than our English birds—that 

many out of these by some accident regain their liberty, to say nothing of 
purposed enlargements, and what becomes of them is certainly a puzzle. 


To take a few concrete instances, The Pekin robin (Liothrix luteus) is 
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imported in the early year by the hundred, and is a bird remarkabl: 
likely to win his way to freedom. If any bird could be, like Sir Boyle 
Roche’s proverbial one, in two places at the same time, it is the liothrix ; 
he slips out of a cage or aviary door with consummate ease, while, 
though looking stout as a bullfinch, he can squeeze through the drinking hole 
of a canary cage if this is rather larger than usual. Once out, h- can tak: 
care of himself better than any English bird I have ever seen; in hopping hi 
is a very ‘‘Spring-heeled Jack,” and his flight, if short, is remarkably sharp 
while he takes good care not to expose himself in the open. These pecu 
liarities, added to the fact that he is hardy and omnivorous, make it not a 
all surprising that a specimen turned up in Norfolk last November, quit 

healthy and perfect, though with the richness of its colows dulled. Sin 

then, several escapes have come to my personal knowledge ; the breakage « 

an aviary in a storm liberated three of these birds in Surrey, and one go 
away into a Londcn square. We may thus conclude that every year a goo: 
few of such a species as this make the experiment of adapting themselves t 
English conditions. 

The most familiar foreign cage-bird of all, next to the canary and collare« 
dove, is probably the budgerigar, or grass-parrakeet of Australia (Melcpsit 
tacus undulatus), so familiar as the ‘‘ fortune-telling bird” of our street Sibyls 
Thousands of these are imported annually, and, as they are easier to breed i 
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an aviary than canaries, so many are thus raised that the stock could be easii 
kept up by this means alone. Not long ago a gentleman determined to try 


to acclimatise these beautiful and lively little birds in his park, and tumed out 


some scores of pairs. These bred in the open, but ultimately all, old an 
Isolated instances of budgerigar 





young, took their departure, never to return 
being seen at large are. of course, common. A pair once lived for years in : 
London square, and a bird-dealer told me recently that he knew of one whicl 
haunted a particular locality for a whole summer. 

Last year I myself liberated in St. James’s Park a dozen specimens o 
that loveliest of starlings, the rosy pastor (Pastor roseus); but, with th: 
exception of one which fell a victim to a stone, and another, probably o 
this lot, observed about a fortnight later twelve miles from London, they al 
disappeared before long. Yet it is very unlikely that they died, for th 
species is a particularly hardy one, eating anything, from grass to flies, an 
often reaching our shores unaided, when it associates with starlings till 
someone shoots it 

The game birds stand a better chance of survival than most imported 
aliens, being carefully looked after by sportsmen ; but the attempts made man\ 
years ago to introduce the American quail or bob-white (Ortyx virginianus 
ended in failure—a great pity, as this is an excellent little sporting bird. 

In considering the causes which lead to the failure of imported birds t 
establish themselves, I think we may dismiss the competition of our ow 
species. It is true that the resistance of the previous occupants is one of th 
most serious obstacles to birds attempting to colonise a new locality, as wa 
long ago pointed out by Darwin; but none of the species already mentione 
would be likely to succumb to this, 
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The Pekin robin, though no fighter, is so active and cunning that he 
has nothing to fear from our small birds. A pair in the aviary of an 
amateur of my acquaintance are so smart that they will snatch food from 
the bill of a missel-thrush kept with them. The budgerigar, like most 

rrots, is more than « match for any bird its own size, and the dandified 
litle mandarin and Carolina drakes would not fear the competition 
ot the mallard in the least; while as to the rosy pastor, it is, as I have 
said, readily received into the society of the good-natured and_ sociable 
starlings. As to birds of prey, they are so rare in England that they 
need not be considered in this connection. Almost any bird likely to 
imported has had to run the gauntlet of falcons and sparrow-hawks 
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in its own country, since the distribution of these types of raptores is 
practical'y world-wide. 

What effect our climate may have on the birds is very hard to tell, but 
it seems unlikely to be the cause of death through cold to species which can 
endure it in captivity ; while with regard to the food supply, if such delicate 
little birds as the Dartford warbler and bearded reedling can find a sufficiency 
without leaving us, it seems curious that tougher ones cannot do so. It is 
quite possible that some birds are drawn away and lost in the stream o! 
migration, and this is probably what happened to my rosy pastors; but on 
the whole I think the fatal barrier to introduced birds is the man with the 
gun, 


MILESTONE MUSINGS. 


, HE tourist meets in the course of 
his many wanderings a_ strange 
variety of milestones; some easily 
to be read as he runs, and others 
(and these the majority) difficult 

tc decipher without a dismount. Perhaps 

tle oldest existing milestone in this country, 

:tside a museum, is the shapeless mass of 

stone let into the wall of St. Swithun’s 

Caurch, in the City of London, opposite 

Cannon Street Station. Few notice it, 

behind its protecting iron grating, and of 

them, those who know what it really is are 
fewer still. It has long since lost what 
inscription it ever had, but it is the poor 
relic of the great milliarium, or milestone, 
whence the Romans measured all their roads 
in Britain sixteen hundred years ago. It is 

a fact not generally known, but a fact 

indeed, that between those times of Roman 

dominion and the middle of the eighteenth 
century no milestones were erected by public 
bodies on our roads. In 1750 the Turnpike 

Trusts began to introduce them as part of 

their statutory obligations. Before that date, 

indeed, milestones could scarce have been 
erected on many roads, for the roads them- 
selves were hardly worthy of the name, and 
when the traveller came to a boggy place 
he just made a new track for himself over the firmest field ; hence 
the winding character of many of our roads. Nay, if we go back to 
the time of Queea Elizabeth, we shall find that only in the thirty- 
fifth year of her reign—in 1593—was the statute mile established. 

The origin of the statute mile is curious. It was created by a 

legislature dismayed at the rapid growth of Elizabethan London. 

When Parliament forbade persons to build houses within three 

miles of the capital, it found, on coming to the definition of a 

mile, that there was no official length. ‘A mile” might be 

anything you pleased. Not only were English, Irish, and 

Scottish miles of different lengths, but local usages created 

other standards of mileage. The difficulty was solved by making 

the mile by statute to measure eight ‘ forty-longs,” or furlongs, 
or forty perches each, a perch to consist of 54yds. 

Absolutely the first milestones seen in England since 
Roman days were 
those set up on the 
road between Cam- 
bridge and London in 
1725, in connection 
with a strictly private 
and local trust fund 
administered by 
Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. ‘The traveller 
exploring that old road 
from the direction of 
London comes upon 
the first of them at 
Barkway, where he 
sces a milestone, of 
truly monumental 
proportions, standing 
close upon 6ft. in 
height, and bearing a 
boldly-cut inscription 
Stating that the dis- 
tance from London is 
thirty-five miles, and 
trom Cambridge  six- 
teen. Two shields of 
atins, one bearing a 
crescent, the other not 
easily to be deciphered, 
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THE MILESTONE ON ALCONBURY HILL. one 


mike the stone additionally notable. This, 
in fact, and the whole of the series stretching 
from this point to Cambridge, have a history. 
It seems that two benetactors, Dr. William 
Mouse of Trinity Hall and a Mr. Robert 
Hare, in 1586 and 1599 left between them 
the sum of £1,600 in trust to Trinity Hall, 
the interest to be applied to mending the 
highway along these sixteen miles, in the 
wording of the Latin document of the 
original bequest, ‘in et circa villam nostram 
Cantabrigiae praecipue versus Barkway.” 
Whatever Trinity Hall may or may not 
have done for the repair of the road in the 
first 126 years following this bequest, there 
were certainly no milestones along its course 
until 1725, when Dr. William Warren, the 
then Master, on October 25th set up the 
first five, starting from the church of Great 
St. Mary in the Market Square, Cambridge. 
On June 25th in the following year another 
five stones in continuation were set up, and 
the next year another five. The sixteenth 
was not placed until May 2gth, 1728. Of 
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about 6ft. tall, with the Trinity Hall arms 
carved on them ; but to-day the most striking 
of all along this wild, unsheltered road is 
that at the cross-roads, eleven miles from 
Cambridge, a particularly bleak spot. This appears to have, in 
1731, replaced the original, set up four years earlier. The Trinity 
Hall crescent badge and some particularly clumsy pointing hands 
distinguish it. ‘The first milestone from Cambridge market- 
place stands beside the little stream called the “ Vicar’s Brook,” 
on the Trumpington Road, and in the parish of Little St. Mary’s. 
On this stone, which it is recorded cost £5 8s., the arms of 
Dr. Mouse impale those of Trinity Hall. 

Many of our milestones are shamelessly untruthful, and 
make miles very short or very long, as the case may be. For 
example, the distance between Sherborne and Shaftesbury is a 
little over fifteen miles, but stated by the milestones to be but 
fourteen. Two of the stones bear the same number, and have 
done so for over seventy years. Shaftesbury on those local 
stones is ‘“*Shaston,” just as on other century-old milestones 
we find “Sarum” for 
Salisbury, ‘ Barum” 
for Barnstaple, ‘* Win- 
ton’’ for Winchester, 
‘“Salop” for Shrews- 
bury, and ‘ Exon” 
for Exeter. 

Lying milestones 
are the cause of much 
bitterness and vexa- 
tion of spirit. Daniel 
O'Connell —old_ road 
traveller that he was— 
said of the Tames, that it 
was ‘like a misplaced 
milestone, which can 
never by any possi- 
bility speak the truth’; 
but ‘the Liberator”’ 
is dead, and the 7zmes 
goes on, having in the 
meanwhile mended its 
ways and ceased from 
the invidious position 
of pointing so injurious 
a simile. 

The most flagrantly 
lying milestone is the 
called “The 
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Lying Bishop,” between Shireburn Chapel and Mason Green, on 
the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire. It is dated 1766, and 
is carved, ‘ Lancaster 16 miles, Whalley 3, Preston 10, Gisburn 8.” 
The real distances are as painted on the more modern iron arms 
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above: ‘Lancaster 23, Whalley 4, Preston 15, Clitheroe 3.” 
The distance to Gisburn is actually ten. 

Among curiosities of milestones, that called variously ‘ The 
Imp Stone,” or “The Nymph Stone,” on the deserted old 
Kkoman road from Staines to Silchester, is worth mentioning. A 
battered relic, the hollows on two of-its sides have originated a 
legend that it was thrown by a giant (or perhaps the Devil) from 
Silchester, the marks of his fingers remaining. The solitary 
road itself is marked on the maps as “ The Devil’s Highway,” by 
which title the gaping Berkshire peasantry, astonished at the 
sight of a track leading as this does, among their lonely heaths, 
apparently nowhere, know the deserted way. Who but the 
evil One, they think, would start from nowhere to journey to 
nothing? The name of “ The Imp Stone’’ doubtless comes from 
an inscription to Imperial Caesar having once been visible on it. A 
weird story tells that it turns round when the stroke of midnight 
sounds. No one has ever seen this right-about-face performed, 
for the curiosity of the rustics does not equal their superstitious 
terror of the spot when night has fallen. 

We know, on the authority of “ Mr. F.’s aunt,” that * there’s 
milestones on the Dover Road,” but that good 
lady, so fond of uttering detached and incon- 
sequent pieces of information, did not (as she 
might have done) add that, although the stones 
are there, the iron plates indicating the mileage 
are in many cases missing, destroyed for the sake 
of wanton mischief, and stolen by the tramps 
who swarm exceptionally strong on the road 
to Dover. <A milestone without any inscrip- 
tion is only one degree better than one that 
tells the thing which is not; but another kind 

the illegible milestone —is more annoying 
than any. Cornwall has plenty of these last; 
for in that country of granite these indicators 
are generally fashioned of a very coarse 
variety of that material, and the older ones 
seem to have been carved by semzi-illiterates, 
as witness this example, near the Gurnard’s 
Head, deciphered with infinite trouble, and 
infinitely more legible on certain pictures than it 


‘ 


really is on the spot. The puzzling word | ER 
on the left hand may perhaps be guessed ; WITILESTERD 
it certainly cannot be read. For the benefit Wier kice 


of whosoever cannot read it, it is ‘St. Ives.” 
The odd-looking milestone at Sheffield 
Green, Sussex, is the cynosure of many way- 
farers, who at some distance naturally wonder ' 
what it is. The author of its being was a former 
Lord Sheffield, who erected it as the best means of 
settling the endless disputes he waged with the 
post-boys he employed to drive him to his seat at Sheffield 
Park, close by. They had always declared the distance to be 





greater than it was; my lord figured it out as less. So he 


had the four roads leading to Sneflield Green measured, and 
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proved the post-boys wrong, in the measurements duly set 
forth here. In this way he saved many a two shillings a mile 
posting charge, but whether he saved sufficient to recoup himsel: 
for the cost of measuring the roads and of setting up the mile 
stone has never yet been told. But, doubtless, the having proved 
himself in the right was its own exceeding ‘great reward. 

An interesting milestone, long since retired from service 
and with a little history of its own, lies in the museum a: 
Leicester. It is one of the oldest—if, indeed, not actually th: 
oldest—in existence, for in the days of the Roman occupation o 
Britain it marked the second mile from Leicester, the ‘‘ Rata’ 
of that age. It is a cylindrical block of sandstone, rudely incise: 
with a long characteristic statement, which, translated, runs 
“During the Emperorship of the Divine, August, Most Grea 
and Noble Cesar, Hadrian, Son of the Divine, August, Mos 
Great and Noble Trajan, Conqueror of Parthia, in the Fourt! 
Year of his tribunal Power: thrice Consul. To Rate, Tw 
Miles.” Yes, it is grandiloquent, and vividly reminds one o 
“in the Name of the Prophet—figs”! This interesting reli 
was discovered so long ago as 1771, beside the ancient Roma 
Fosse Way, near Thurmaston, two miles from Leicester. 1 
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was removed to a garden close at hand, and would have 
been converted into a garden-roller had it not been tor the 
timeous intervention of Dr. Percy. A little later it narrowly 
escaped a worse fate, for it was claimed by 
one of the road commissioners, who would have 
had it broken up for road metal had not publi 
interest become aroused; with the odd result 
that this hoary stone was placed on a pedestal 
in the midst of the town, crowned with a conical- 


shaped stone and surmounted by—of all things _ 
—a lamp-post! Thus it remained until 1844. x 
when, having been nearly ruined by exposure ti B 
the elements, and to wanton mischief, it was A 
removed to its present home. : 

A milestone glorified beyond recognition . 


into the likeness of an obelisk is that which 
stands beside the high road at Kirkstall, just 
outside Leeds. It was erected in 1829, and so 






Sarena ee: 


mR ? elaborated, because it struck local imaginatio1 
as being — according to the inscription ‘“ J< 


London 200 miles. To Edinburgh 200 miles” a 
—the halfway house, so to speak, between th: 


One of the prominent features of that place 
5 remarkable alike by nature and by art, Wesi 
- Wycombe, on the Oxford Road, is the grea 
milestone, in the shape of a circular granit 
pillar with a ball on the top, standing at the 
approach to the village from the neighbourin; 
town of High Wycombe. A view which we have 
seen shows both the stone and the extraordinary 
hill which hangs over the village street. West 
Wycombe, now the prime exemplar of a de 
cayed coaching village, was once called Harringdon, a nin 
which itself was a corruption of the earlier title of Havering 
don, conferred upon it by this hill; the “don” or * dune’ 
forming part of that discarded old place-name. The strange 
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looking objects on the hilltop are the hideous church and the 
mausoleum erected by the eccentric Sir Francis Dashwood, 
Lord Le Despenser, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. His seat, West Wycombe Park, is at the foot of the 
hill. According to local belief, he built the church on the hilltop 
in the hope that no one would ever climb the steep hill to 
worship there; but strange legends of this chief member of the 
old “ Hell-fire Club”? are many. He it was who placed this 
colossal milestone here, as an inscription on one side of its rude 
capital states, in ‘‘ Afra Christiane MDCCLII.” The remaining 
three sides inform the wayfarer—wrongly—of the mileage to 
several points: “* From the County Town XV.”; “From the 
University XXII.”; ‘From the City XXX.” “A modern sign- 
post, not three paces off, gives the lie to every one of those 
distances. 

But surely the most imposing of all milestones--for size, not 
for les—must be that tall, fat, circular pillar which stands 
beside the Portsmouth Road, on the edge of Ditton Marsh, and 
at the foot of Esher Hill. It is familiarly known as the ** White 
Lady,” doubtless because of its being a prominent ghastly white 
object at night-time; but ladies, white or black or any other 
colour, would most certainly repudiate a waistless figure like 
this. The information vouchsafed by this biggest of all mile- 
stones is of a quite compendious nature. 

Another very prominent, and equally bulky, milestone is 
the striking square pillar on the crest of Alconbury Hill, where 
the Great North Road and the Old North Road meet—a_ bleak 
and forlorn spot since the coaches disappeared, and the adjoining 
old hostelry, the once famed Wheatsheaf, retired from business 
and became a private residence. The ‘ Obelisk,” as the old 
coachmen learned to style this square pedestal of a milestone, 
was the cause, somewhere about 1830, of an accident to the 
Edinburgh Mail. It was Christmas-time, and they were 
hospitable folks who then kept the 
George at Huntingdon. That hospi- 
tality cost the mail dearly that night, 
for when the coach topped the hill the 
coachman, in an optical illusion caused 
by too much of that insidious drink, rum 
and milk, saw two milestones. Not so 
drunk but that he knew there really 
was only the customary one, he 
determined to put all doubts as to 
which was the real one at rest by 
boldly driving into the nearest, which 
happened to be not the “ baseless fabric 
of a vision,” but the solid stone itself. 
The local surgeon had a busy time 
mending the resultant broken limbs at 
the Wheatsheaf, happily near. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR COLOUR. 

VERY fine yellow variety is Orange 

Child, growing 23ft. to 3ft. in 

height, and flowering very freely 

in October. It is naturally of 

compact growth, and makes a 

very fine display. It is a dep 

yellow when fully expanded, but tinged with 

bronze in its early stages. Mytchett Beauty 

is a very beautiful golden yellow, flowering in 

September and October. It grows 2ft. to 

2ift. in height, the flowers being good in shape, and of a nice size, 

and it is undoubtedly one of the best. Harvest Home is bronzy red 

tipped with gold, the petals yellow on the reverse side. It grows from 

2ft. to 25ft. high, and is of a very good habit. The flowers are fairly large, 

and produced very freely. Soleil d’Octobre is another rich, deep yellow 

variety. It seldsbm exceeds 2ft. in height, and is one of the largest- 

flowered varieties of this section. The flowers are more reflexed than most 

of this class. There are two very beautiful white varieties which should not 

be omitted from any collection, however small. One is Mme. C. Desgrange, 

which flowers in late September or early October, and the other white variety 

referred to, said by many to be better than the preceding, is the Mytchett 

White. The flowers are large, and pure white when fully expanded. It is 
very free, of bushy growth, and seldom exceeds 2ft. in height. 

The above list might be extended indefinitely, but the half-dozen named 

are of the highest excellence. They are all of the Japanese, as distinct from 

the Pompon, class, though some have flowers of a closer texture than others. 
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A SIMPLE Rock PATH. 

The accompanying iilustration shows a pretty rock path in an English 
garden, the plants creeping to the path and breaking up hard and formal 
lines. The corner shown is full of interest the year through. 

SELECTION OF ROSES (CONTINUED), 

Roses for Pergolas, Arches, Waiis, and Fences.—It is important to know 
the Roses that flower in the autumn as well as in the summer, and to guide the 
reader (1) is put to those that bloom only in the summer, and (2) to those that 
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A FLOWER-LINED ROCK PATH. 
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do so from June onwards, Aimée Vibert: This is a Rose of Roses, It is an 
old favourite in gardens, but not surpassed for freedom of growth and flowers. 
Its white clusters perfume the pergola or wall, and no place should be without 


so faithful a friend in the world of Roses. Alister Stella Gray (2): Of town 
Roses this is one of the most joyous. It never seems without those pale 
yellow clusters which almost smother the soft green leafage. The buds are 


quite apricot in tint, and make suitable button-hole flowers where these 
are desired. Ciaire Jacquier is a vigorous climber, also yellow, with 
shades of apricot, and one of the most pleasing of even the stronger 
varieties. Crimson Rambler is too weil known to need description. It is 
brilliant in the extreme, though we have no great liking for the clusters 
when the dazzling crimson turns to purple. Of all garden Roses, we think 
this is the most unpleasant when the flowers lose their freshness. Do othy 
Perkins (2) is queen of climbing Roses. It has been described before, and 
to prevent repetition we only say, ‘‘include it for the sake of its pure rosy 
colouring in autumn.” Bennett’s Seedling (1), Félicité-Perpetuelle (1), the 
famous Gloire de Dijon (2), which never fails; Longworth Rambler (2), 
though its crimson colour is too garish ; Mme. Alfred Carriére (2), dead white ; 
the cherry red Reine Olga de Wurtemburg (2); The Garland (1), blush ; 
William Allen Richardson, which seems always in bloom; the lovely Musk 
Rose (1), Paul’s Carmine Pillar (1), and VPaul’s Single White (1). This is, of 
course, a small selection ; but our desire is not to bewilder the beginner with a 
host of varieties. 

Button-hole Roses. —We were recently asked for a selection of Roses to 
make button-hole flowers of, and the following is a careful compilation, 
vouchsafed by the secretary of the National Rose Society: Beryl, golden 
yellow; Dr. Gill, pale coppery rose ; L’Ideal, red, tinted with yellow; Lucy 
Carnegie, carmine rose; Ma Capucine, bronze yellow, shaded with red; 
Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, golden yellow; Mme _ Falcot, deep apricot ; and 
Niphetos, pure white. 

Hybrid Zeas.—Antoine Rivoire, a beautiful flower, cream with a 
suspicion of pink, and graceful in form; Augustine Guinoisseau, almost pure 
white, very sweet; Bessie Brown: we mention this to warn those who have 
seen it in the winning stands at exhibitions this year not to grow itif an 
effect is desired in the garden—the flowers drop objectionably; Caroline 
Testout, pink; Griiss an Teplitz, almost too vigorous for a bed; Kaiserin 
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Augesta Victoria; Camoens, rose pink; Killarney, pink; the famous La 
France; Mme. Abel Chatenay, pink with salmon shade; Marquise Litta, 
rose; and Mrs. W. J. Grant, pink and rose. Killarney is too strong for a 
bed, but it may be planted against a low fence. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 

Lobelia fulgens Queen Victcria.—We saw this beautiful autumn flower 
a few days ago by the side of a ditch, and near to the bluish Lobelia 
syphilitica. It was a happy piece of water-side planting, and one that might 
be copied in other places. These herbaceous Lobelias, which are quite unlike 
our blue friend of the summer parterre, send up stems 4ft. high, and, in the 
case of the variety Queen Victoria, the colouring is an intense crimson, which 
appears to be warmer in tone than it realiy is because of the dark brown or 
chocolate-coloured leaves. It is frequently necessary to lift the roots of 
this Lobelia and transfer them to a cold frame for the winter, as the plant 
is not thoroughly hardy everywhere, and is occasionally attacked after 
flowering by an unpleasant fungoid growth. 

A Shilling Rose Book.—Mr. William Paul, the famous rosarian of 
Waltham Cross, has sent a useful little book, one shilling in price, on ‘* Roses 
and Rose Culture.” No name is more revered in the world of Roses than 
Mr. Paul’s, and his many works on his favourite flower have been received 
with gratitude by those who wished to have gardens of Roses and flowers 
under glass to bring summer into the greenhouse or conservatory. We can 
recommend this little guide, which should be a companion to many in the 
approaching season of planting. 
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N the noble aspect and impressive character of the splendid 
frontage and open court of the great house of Temple 
Newsam many will discern a certain kinship with such 
places as Hatfield, Audley End, and other great houses of 
Tudor and Stuart times. It is a dwelling-place, truly, such 

as we love to find as an evidence of Old England. The structural 
features scarcely depart from the medizval form as developed in 
the Perpendicular style, but the discerning eye will detect here 
and there later influences, and in the porch and some other parts 
of the mansion the classic character is undisguised. ‘The tide of 
change was in flood elsewhere; here in remote Yorkshire it was 
but beginning to rise. The house has been fortunate in that it 
has continued in the judicious hands of those to whom it has 
been a pride and pleasure to maintain its beautiful character, and 
to restore and replenish that which time has consumed. It has 
been unfortunate in its near neighbourhood to the populous and 
smoky town of Leeds, which is only some four miles away, and 
the outskirts of which approach too near to the venerable 
walls, which they contribute, by smoky emanations, to defile. 
Yet it is possible, in the retired reaches of the park, or 
contemplating the glorious aspect of the many-windowed and 
deeply-embayed forecourt in the hollow square, to imagine how 
Scott, looking further back, may have conceived here the remote 
homestead of Templestowe. 
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The name is enough to tell us that in this place were 
established the Knights of the Temple of Jerusalem, that 
famous military and religious order which sprang from = an 
association of soldiers for the protection of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, and which, after many brilliant services, tarnished by 
things which chroniclers have recorded and sometimes imagined, 
was suppressed in 1308, when its Preceptory at Temple Newsam, 
founded in 1181-—the Newhuwsam of Domesday—along with 
‘Temple Hirst and other possessions, may have passed for a time 
to the Hospitallers. ‘The place was granted, however, by 
I:dward II]. to Sir John Darcy, in whose family it remained for 
several centuries. — Philip, Lord Darcy and Meinell, grandson 
of the grantee, died about the year 1398, and his son John, who 
married a daughter of Lord Grey of Wilton, in 1411. Two 
brothers followed in succession, and then came Richard Darcy, 
who died in his father’s lifetime. Richard’s son was Sir William 
Darcy, and his grandson Thomas, Lord Darcy, who was a 
faithful subject of the Crown throughout the reign of Henry VII., 
and is said to have displayed a certain merciless fidelity when 
acting as a Royal Commissioner to investigate the Cornish 
outbreak of 1497. He was with the Earl of Surrey in his march 
to the relief of Norham Castle, and was afterwards Constable 
of Bamborough, Captain of the town of Berwick, and Warden 
of the East and Middle Marches of Scotland. When the 
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repressive spirit of Henry VIII. was manifested, Darcy, standing 
first among the nobles of Yorkshire, proved himself a stout 
adherent of the old faith, and took a great part in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, which cost him his head, and through which his sons 
lost their inheritance at Temple Newsam and elsewhere. Darcy 
was singled out for the vengeance of Thomas Cromwell, and 
was beheaded on June 2oth, 1539. ‘I am here at your 
pleasure,” he said at his examination; ‘ye may do your 
pleasure with me. I have read that men that have been in 
cases like with their prince as ye be now have come at last to 
the same end that ye would now bring me unto. And so may 
ye come to the same.” The descent of the stout Lord Darcy 
passed in the female line to the Lords Conyers and Darcy, 
afterwards created Earls of Holdernesse 

Temple Newsam, being thus forfeited to the Crown, 
was granted by Henry VIII., in 1544, to Matthew, Earl of 
Lennox and his wife, Lady Margaret Douglas, a grandniece 


Copyright DESCENT OF THE STAIRWAY. 


of Henry VII. Lord Darnley, their son, was born at Temple 
Newsam, and became, as everyone knows, the unlucky 
husband of his cousin, Mary Queen of Scots, to whom he 
was married in 1565, despite the violent opposition of 
Murray and the Protestants, who viewed the union with 
distrust. Darnley appears to have lived at Temple Newsam, 
and although no part of the old house can now be discovered, 
some portion of it seems to have stood after the erection 
of the present structure by Sir Arthur Ingram. Thoresby, 
indeed, asserts that the identical apartment in which Lord 
Darnley was born remained in his time, and was _ then 
distinguished by the name of the “ King’s Chamber.” More- 
ever he spoke of the remains of a venerable old bed, upon the 
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woodwork whereof were the words in gold, ‘Avant Darnle, 
Jamais Darriere, Avant Darnle.” 

Temple Newsam passed into the royal hands of James I., 
who gave it to his kinsman, the Duke of Lennox, from whom it 
passed by sale to Sir Arthur Ingram, High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
in the eighteenth year of the King. The new possessor seems to 
have pulled down the older structure, except the part which 
Thoresby saw, and was the builder of the existing house, which 
he completed about the year 1630. It was, and remains, a very 
magnificent edifice in the style of the time, the plan being the 
hollow quadrangle which has been spoken of. The mansion is 
dignified by its many bay windows, rising from base to summit, 
which give great variety to the wall spaces, and by the beautiful 
Renaissance. porch, an admiral. example of its style, with 
coupled Ionic pillars, a round arched doorway, and above the 
arms of the founders, with pediment and bust, over which 
again is a mullioned window of an earlier type, thus exempli- 
fying the linking of the old 
influence with the new. More 
remarkable than anything else 
in the exterior is the cresting of 
the house, in the open parapet 
whereof are the words, ‘ All 
Glory and Praise be given to 
God the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost on High; Peace 
upon Earth, Good Will towards 
Men; Honour and true Allegi- 
ance to our gracious King, 
loving affections among his 
Subjects, Health and Plenty 
within this House.” It was an 
age that loved word inscriptions, 
old-world mottoes, and quaint 
devices, and many will be re- 
minded of the letters outlined 
against the sky at Hardwick 
in Derbyshire, at Castle Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, and in other 
old dwellings of the Tudor 
gentry and the Cavaliers. On 
the exterior of the quadrangle, 
the same character of archi- 
tecture is preserved, and the 
effect of the red brick, with the 
stone dressings and parapet, is 
exceedingly good. 

it is recorded by the topo- 
grapher that the new house of 
Sir Arthur Ingram was called 
by the country people “ New 
Biggen”’ (building), a name 
which it bears in the map of 
Christopher Saxton, thus dis- 
tinguishing it from the older 
structure, The interior is not 
less interesting than the external 
forms. The house has been well 
cared for, and has gone through 
some judicious — restoration. 
There hasindeed been preserved 
a letter of Strafford, in which he 
says that not long alter the place 
was finished a fire broke out, 
which burnt it nearly to the 
ground, and that household stui! 
of the value of £4,000 was 
all consumed and lost. The 
rumour he repeated was un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration, 
for, in the restoration made by 
Viscountess Irvine, some time 
before 1816, it was proved by 
the marks upon the wood 
work that the fire had not 
extended beyond one of th: 
wings. 

Sir Arthur Ingram, the builder, was succeeded by anothe: 
Sir Arthur, who died in 1655, and he by his second son, William, 
a strong loyalist in the war, who was created Viscount Irvine. 
The second and third Viscounts were his sons, and not less that 
five sons of the latter (Arthur) held the title in succession 
the eighth Viscount, George, who was a canon of Windsor, ‘thu 
being the grandson of the first. The title passed to the sor 
of a still younger brother, and Charles, ninth Viscount Irvine, 
died at Temple Newsam in 1778, leaving five daughters, o 
whom one married Francis, Marquess of Hertford, who adde: 
the name of Ingram to that of Seymour, and another Hug 
Meynell of Bradley, in Derbyshire. The late Mr. Meynell 
Ingram thus represented through the female line the Viscounts 
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Irvine, descended from Sir Arthur Ingram, builder of the house 
we depict. 

The interior of Temple Newsam has been most judiciously 
preserved in successive repairs, and the character is both rich and 
good, besides being exceedingly fine. The library is 24ft. square, 
and the picture gallery r1o8ft. long and 25ft. wide, both being 
particularly noble apartments. The former is richly wainscoted 
in an ornamental design, and has a glorious panelled ceiling in 
plaster. There is a low-arched fireplace, and the mantel- 
piece, with fluted pilasters, rises to the ornamental frieze, 
with delicate Renaissance carving, while above, in the quaintest 
form, are dis- 
played the arms 
of Darnley, with 
the motto which 
Thoresby gives, 
spelling the name 
in the customary 
way, however, and 
the motto, “In my 
Defense.” 

The entrance 
hall and staircase 
are also wonder- 
fully beautiful in 
their enrichment of 
fine panelling, with 
that dull yet lus- 
troussurface which 
is so charming in 
the elaboration of 
all woodwork, and 
in the splendour of 
their carving and 
modelled plaster, 
with scrolls and 
armorial embel- 
lishments, and the 
bold frieze with its 
magnificent treat- 
ment of the rose 
design. The ascent 
is peculiarly dig- 
nified, and the 
stairway is cer- 
tainly worthy to 
rank with that at 
Hatfieid. The 
grotesque animals 
with shields crest- 
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excellent St. John the Baptist and a charming St. Margaret ; 
Annibale Caracci by a Dead Christ with His Disciples; Nicholas 
Poussin by a Virgin with the Baptist and St. Elizabeth ; 
Rubens by an important religious picture; and Vandervelde by 
two sea pieces. There is also a notable picture by Albert Durer, 
or by a good master of the Dutch school of his time, and another 
by Rembrandt, being a portrait of himself. The family portraits 
are also very beautiful, and include one of the Marchioness of 
Hertford by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whose pencil are also 
Lord and Lady Irvine and a Shepherd Boy, which is singularly 
charming. Yet perhaps of all the pictures a portrait by Titian 
is the most notable, 
and there is alsoa 
fine and admirable 
Claude. 

Enough has 
been said to 
indicate what are 
the claims of 
Temple Newsam 
to the admiration 
of all lovers of 
English archi- 
tecture and of the 
beautiesof English 
interiors. The 
park which sur- 
rounds the house, 
notwithstanding 
the near neigh- 
bourhood of a 
manufacturing 
town, is very 
beautiful and 
varied, well 
stocked with deer, 
and in many ways 
attractive, and 
there is a most 
picturesqueavenue 
on one side of the 
house. It is in- 
teresting to add 
that the village 
of Whitkirk is 
within a mile of 
the mansion, where 
is a good church, 
which has some 
remarkable monu- 








ing the enriched 
newel-posts, which 
are carved with 


ments of the old 
possessors’- of 
Temple Newsam. 








trophies of arms 
and heraldic 
achievements, give 
rare picturesque- 
ness to this part 
of the interior. 
k-lsewhere we find 
the evidences of 
other styles, as in 
the = exquisitely- 
sculptured mantel- 
pieces of the bed- 
rooms and other 
apartments. In 
short, at Temple 
Newsam there is 
no rigid formalism 
and no pedantry 
of manner, but 
rather the visible 
presence of passing 
generations in the 
“ringing grooves 
of change.” Hence 
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the structure the 
impress of personality, and certainiy in a notable degree of the 
personality of that well-known Yorkshireman, the late Mr. Hugo 
Francis Meynell-Ingram, M.P., whose widow now cherishes the 
venerable mansion which has come to her. She is a lady of 
excellent taste and judgment in all that relates to the beauties and 
amenities of great houses, as the creation of the magnificent 
garden at Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent, her other place, amply 
testifies. 

The picture gallery, unfortunately, is not particularly well 
lighted, but here, and in all the more important apartments, is a 
very splendid collection of pictures. Guido is represented by an 





There also is a 
tablet to the 
memory of John 
Smeaton, the 
constructor otf 
the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, who 
was born at 
Austhorpe Lodge 
in the vicinity, 
lived there much 
of his life, and 
died in the house 
in 1792. It is 
stated that he 
designed iron gates 
for the park of 
Temple Newsam, 
and we believe that 
water is still raised 
in the grounds 
there by means of 
an ingenious 
hydraulic ram 
which he de- 
vised. 

It would be a pleasure to recall the life of Temple Newsam 
in its prime, but that is a task which must be foregone. Even 
when it was built the thriving town which is its neighbour was 
already beginning to be a seat of an important industry, and 
presently, in many a cottage in the country-side, was heard the 
rattle of the shuttle in the loom. The region thereabout has 
since grown into one of the busiest parts of the kingdom. It has 
done so partly from the character of its natural resources, not a 
little from the enterprise of its inhabitants, and a good deal, at 
least a century and a-half ago, from the canals which were 
constructed and the roads which were made, wherein Smeaton 
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the engineer had no inconsiderable part. It is pleasant, there- 
fore, to find a binding link with the past, and yet a contrast, 
in the still sequestered park and the venerable structure of 
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Temple Newsam, with the busy and urgent character of much 
that now goes on in its vicinity. Long may the house remain 
unspoiled by the unbeautiful. 


BEFORE AISTORY BEGAN. 


E are not certain that it is possible to write the 
history of the prehistoric, or, indeed, of any, age 
with reference to a single country; and on reading 
Dr. Windle’s “ Remains of the Prehistoric Age 
in England” (Methuen, 1g04), we are inclined to 

hink that he is of the same opinion, for he says, “It would be 
mpossible to write an adequate account of prehistoric objects 
onfined entirely to this island, still more to the southern part of 
t only,” adding that, ‘ Without French discoveries a clear and 

ynsecutive account of the various epochs of the prehistoric period 
vould be impracticable.” Why, we therefore ask, has he set 
iimself what he admits is an impracticable task? A handbook 
of the prehistoric age in Britain would be most useful. Dr.\Vindle 
ould have given us an excellent one, so much more do we regret 
hat he has given us merely a portion of the subject. Even that 
yart is incomplete. For some reason the whole of the southern 
vart of the island is not dealt with. Wales is left severely alone, 
lthough illustrations of some Welsh monuments, such as the 
‘Plas Newydd” double dolmen, are given, and reference is made 
o the finding of certain bronze objects in Wales, such as the two 
ound shields on Moel Siabod and Khyd y Gors (which, how- 
ever, do not appear in Vol. XXII. of ‘* Archaologia”) ; there is 
no account of Wales as a whole. Why this part of the country, 
which is so rich in prehistoric objects, should be left out in a 
vistory of the prehistoric age in England is hard to say; but so 
it is, and the omission detracts considerably from the use- 
fulness of Dr. Windle’s book. If the series of handbooks of which 
this is one is to entirely ignore Wales, their value will be much 
lessened. In our view it will be impossible to treat of ‘Celtic 
Art” and the “Shrines of British Saints ’’—two of the promised 
volumes—without some allusion to Wales. Why, therefore, this 
book treats Wales as non-existent is a matter we cannot explain. 
Yet in spite of this omission the book supplies a distinct want. 
It gives us in a compendious form the results of modern research 
into the question of prehistoric man, and enables the student to turn 
at once to facts, and gives references to the authorities, for which, 
but for this book, he would have to search through numerous 
volumes, and still more numerous papers of different writers, some 
of which are not easy of access to find. Taking the book to be 
what it professes it is, a summary of the views, both British and 
foreign, that have been put forward in recent years on prehistoric 
times, it would not be fair to criticise some of the views stated; 
but care must be taken not to accept all as the usually received con- 
clusions on the points mentioned. For instance, it is not safe to 
assume that “a fragment of flint in a non-flint district, unless 
brought there as gravel, or in some other accidental manner at a 
later date, was probably brought there by neolithic man.” It 
is quite as probable that it was brought there by the action of 
water long before neolithic man appeared. The number of 
so-called stone implements, so often exhibited, will be liable to 
be largely increased if the idea goes forth as the conclusion of 
modern research that each piece ot flint in a non-chalk district 
is a neolithic instrument. 

We attach considerable importance to the lists of finds—cup 
markings, barrows, megalithic remains, earthworks, and pit 
dwellings—that Dr. Windle has given us ; they are well worth the 
labour he must of necessity have bestowed upon them. While it 
is quite true, as he says, they are not perfect, yet they are almost 
the first attempt that we have of showing, as a whole, what are 
the actual remains of prehistoric man that have come down to 
us; a careful study of them brings out some most interesting 
points. Thus, the county of Gloucester, which is so rich in 
barrows, does not appear in the list of counties where river-drift 
implements have been found. It would not be safe, nor would 
it be correct, to assume that, therefore, Gloucester was not settled 
ull a later date, for it may well be that drift implements 
have been found there and not recorded, or may yet remain to 
be found; but it does seem to point to this—that the early 
inhabitants did not occupy the whole of the county, but only the 
parts suitable for their peculiar civilisation, whatever it was. So 
that it may well be the case that the different civilisations went 
on side by side, not in any way interfering with each other, and 
‘hat the usual view of them being successive, the one set of 
invaders driving back its predecessor to the west, is not wholly 
accurate, and that different sets of invaders ‘ flourished,” to 
ise the old history book expression, side by side. If this should 
be so, and it is one of the lessons we get from Dr. Windie’s list, 
it has most important bearings on the life in early England, as it 
would intensify such customsas the tribesmen not marrying outside 
their tribes, and would foster tribal independence. All our ideas on 
early English history are based on the view that the last set of 





invaders conquered their predecessors; if this view is proved to 
be untrue, and that contemporaneous settlement of the various 
tribes of invaders existed side by side, it introduces a totally 
new state of things into what is known as early English history. 

Another point mentioned by Dr. Windle that goes somewhat 
to this conclusion is the fact that, in the localities where stone 
implements are found, all kinds of stone implements are not 
found over the whole district, but certain implements are found 
at one place, others at another. For instance, on the Cotswold 
Hills, celts for arrow-heads are apparently common, while south 
of the Thames arrow-heads are rare; but celts, at all events in 
some places, are found in considerable numbers. It would not 
be fair to assume that the arrow-using people dwelt more to the 
north than the south of the Thames; but it is probably a fair 
assumption, that the tribes to the north of the Thames differed 
considerably in their offensive and defensive weapons from the 
tribes to the south of it. It would be idle to speculate on the 
reasons for the difference, but the fact of its existence seems proved. 

Dr. Windle also brings out that the men of the metallic age 
did not occupy the same districts as those inhabited by the river- 
drift men; tor instance, Wiltshire is a county in which a 
number of palzoliths have been found. Dr. Windle mentions 
eleven places. Wiltshire is absent from his list of counties 
where hoards of bronze implements have been discovered. 
Yorkshire does not appear in the palaolithic list, but does in the 
bronze list. Here, again, conclusions are dangerous ; but it looks 
as if the bronze age men did not of necessity drive out the stone age 
men. But this list gives rise to another more important question. 
It is usually said that the bronze age men, by their superior weapons, 
were able to drive out the stone age men. Dr. Windle’s book 
shows that they did not do so, as the district most occupied by 
the bronze age men was not that occupied by the men of the stone 
age. Probably it is true when they met and fought metal was 
found to be superior to stone; but these lists go tu disprove 
the idea, so far as the evidence of modern research can do it, that 
the bronze age men drove out a former and less powerful race. 
This view, if it is correct, will cause some modification of the 
views of the ages of the barrows. It is assumed that the long 
barrows are the earliest, because in them only stone 
implements are found, nothing of metal; while in the round 
barrows there are both stone and bronze implements, and, 
as it is said the bronze age succeeded the stone age, it foliows 
that the bronze graves are later than the stone graves. 
If, however, these inferences from Dr. Windle’s lists are 
correct, it does not follow that the bronze graves are sub- 
sequent to the stone; it may well be that the people who buried 
stone weapons, and those only, were not the predecessors of 
those who buried metal instruments, but their contemporaries, 
and that the two kinds of barrows were works of different 
tribes living about the same time, not of a preceding and 
successive race. This brings up the much-disputed point of 
inhumation and cremation. Dr. Windle adopts the popular 
view that in France during the stone age inhumation was the 
rule, cremation coming in with the bronze. Whatever may 
have been the case on the Continent, we do not think that 
cremation ever completely superseded inhumation here. Canon 
Greenwell has shown that the prevalence of inhumation and 
cremation varies in different partsof the country. In Derbyshire 
the numbers are nearly equal. In Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Cornwall cremation prevailed. This is precisely what Dr. 
Windle’s lists would lead us to conclude—that different races of 
people dwelt in different parts of the country, and that each 
religiously adhered to its own customs and methods; that there 
is nothing to show that the two systems were ever universal, 
or that one in prehistoric times preceded the other. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Windle into his account 
of the different barrows in the country or the series of 
interesting points that arise from their examination, such as the 
question whether our remote ancestors were cannibals or not. 
Without giving an opinion upon it, Dr. Windle says it is an 
unnecessary hypothesis, as the facts on which it rests can be 
accounted tor in other ways. One lesson which all the books on 
barrows impress very forcibly on us, and which Dr. Windle’s 
book emphatically repeats, is that it is a wanton destruction of 
valuable historical evidence, and evidence that cannot be 
replaced, for an ignorant amateur to open barrows to see what 
he can find. 

We have to thank Dr. Windle for a most useful book for 
those who are interested in prehistoric studies, and if the series 
maintains the standard set by Dr. Windle, it will well deserve the 
title of “« The Antiquary’s Books.” J. Wittis Bunp, 
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SPORT IN 


OST of us 
can re- 
call how 

the happiest time 
of our childhood 
was spent upon 
the seashore, and 
that the chief 
factor to our en- 
joyment was the 
possession of a 
bucket and spade. 
Yet how many 
now in the youth 
of old age would 
suppose that once 
again pleasures 
even more absorb- 
ing could be 
aroused by a 
bucket alone ; just 
a common bucket 
with a glass bot- 
tom! Those who 
would care to try 
the experiment 
must take a trip 
to the Bahamas. 
Lest the reader 
should by chance 
be unacquainted 
with the exact 
position of these 
islands, upon one 
of which the dis- 


coverer of America first landed, it may be well to state that 
Nassau, the capital, is distant from America one night’s sail in 
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the steamer Maima, departing from the town of that name, or by 
the Ward Line steamers from New York nearly four days. 
February and March are two delightful months here. New 
York may be left in the grip of the northern winter, and Nassau 
reached under the cloudless sky of a semi-tropical climate, a 
change of atmosphere scarcely credible. 
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The Bahama 
form a. broke: 
chain of abou 
700 islands, o 
which some thirty 
are inhabited. 
They lie east o 
EF leriaa, th 
nearest being onl: 
fifty miles distant 
all are more o 
less. deficient i 
high ground, o 
anything ap- 
proaching a moun 
tain, with a com 
mon sameness < 
physical features. 
The shelving, sun- 
bleached — shore 
are not formed o 
the silicious roc! 
sQ common. i 
northern regions 
but of corallin 
sand, made up o 
the skeletons o 
echinoderms) and 
polyps, the shell 
of molluscs, and 
the stony secre- 
tions ot othe: 
marine animals. 
Numerous and ex 
tensive shoals lie 


within the protecting barrier of the outer reefs.. The rocks ar 
zolian in formation, and the fossils resemble present species. Of 


animal life there appears little, even racoons being scarce. 
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Several varieties of lizards abound 
green, yellow, and grey in colour, which change, chameleon-like, 
according to the character of the ground upon which they rest. 
The few existing snakes are harmless. 


CONCH. 


upon the scorching rocks, 
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The sporting outfit should include 
powerful trolling rods, strong lines, 
and a variety of hooks of all sizes for 
the capture of hundreds of varieties of 
fish, ranging from the Amber jack 
of 1oolb. downwards. All can be 
caught with bait, many with spoons, 
etc., but English tackle would prove 
useless unless specially constructed for 
sea-fishing. 

On arriving at Nassau the sports- 
man will be well advised to seek out 
Mr. Armbrister, with the object of 
hiring his private yacht, which holds 
three or four at a pinch, and two com- 
fortably. The next best thing he can 
do is to get out of the island as quickly 
as possivle, unless he is an admirer 
of huge, hideous wooden hotels and 
a mob of smartly dressed tourists. 
Apart from Nassau there are only thirty 
inhabited islands, occupied for the most 
part by natives known as ‘conchs,” 
so named because they have never 
‘been to town,” seen a railway, or 
Jeft their insular homes. The true 
conch is the shellfish which bears 
the pink pear] folded in its flesh. It is 
sometimes seen in the gardens of /. Zurner-Turner. 
ancient mariners or upon the chimney- 
pieces of lodging-houses. When piaced to the ear we used to 
think we could hear breaking billows upon the seashore. In 
ife it rests upon the sand, often in shallow water close to the 
place where it first saw life; hence the simile to the native. <A 
short sail from Nassau we strike the first sea garden, which is 
strictly preserved in so far that spongers and coral hunters are 
restricted from plying their trade here; the garden is reserved 
ior the pleasure of the hotel excursionists. Now comes into 
play the aforesaid bucket, which when placed upon the limpid 
water reveals with telescopic clearness a fairy scene unap- 
proached by the most gorgeous pantomime ever displayed. 

To describe the colouring of the waters of the Bahamas 
would be to throw discredit upon the writer; nor could 
the indigoes, ultramarines, vivid emeralds, with intervals of 
amethyst hue, according to depth and floor, be done justice to 
save by an experienced painter, but who would call down 
showers of ridicule from those who had not seen for themselves ? 
What, then, can be written of sights revealed through the bucket ? 
Even in this little garden patch, inferior in all respects to those 
we shall later on pass over unnoticed, grow purple fans and 
yellow feathers in clusters gently waving to the ground swell of 
crystal water, intermingled with lace coral, brain coral, and 
finger coral ; corals not, as we usually see them, dried and 
bleached, but living specimens clothed by Nature in soft velvet, 
with other life of great variety creeping and swimming among 
them—long-spined sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, huge gnarled 
star-fish, and fishes than which no butterfly was ever more 
gorgeously arrayed; fishes of blue, green, yellow, red, and 
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rainbow-tinted, with elongated fins wafted hither and thither 
in harmony with their surroundings in Nature’s submarine 
kaleidoscope. 

Let us up buckets and set sail eastwards among the islands 
of coral, for here all is coral, and not all nice coral either: coral 
which you cannot even sit down on, and upon which a fall would 
be harrowing to contemplate; coral which tears the shoes off 
your feet in two days, and rasps your boat to splinters in trying 
to land; treacherous, cruel, and unbeautiful coral is what appears 
above the surface, raised in peaks and islands, intersected by 
caves of great dimensions, supported upon stalactite pillars and 
carpeted with the old red cave-dust. High palms and fir trees 
adorn many islands, others are bare; but all the great beauty 
lies beneath the sea. There are no tarpon here. Most of the 
fishes of the West Coast of Florida are either absent or beautified 
out of recognition. Suddenly a flock of flying-fish will take the 
air, and, contrary to all we are told by our naturalists, will change 
direction, right, left, or upward, with a true flight like a pack of 
sand-pipers. Many fall on board the steamers every trip, and 
hundreds must dash themselves to pieces in the attempt. The 
great blue bee will test the fisherman’s tackle to the extreme, 
while good sport is ever at hand with the evil-jawed baracouta. 
The terror of the sea appears to be a great serpent-like eel, called 
the moray. To quote local authority, woebetide the man 
who even permits the moray to sight him. No use to 
run, equally futile to climb the mast; nothing will daunt the 
moray whose ire has once been roused. He just drops that 
man into the sea and tears him to shreds. 

The small islands are crowded 
with very horrible-looking crabs, which 
on approach dash down the precipi- 
tous rocks into the water. What 
might happen to the man forced to 
spend the night among these ghastly- 
looking creatures? Wouid he only 
dream that they were tasting him, or 
might they overcome him by force of 
numbers? It seems possible. 

One of the most beautiful fish of 
these waters, although not brilliantly 
coloured, is the mutton-fish, which is 
likewise good eating—that 1s, good tor 
tropical waters, where all fish are poor 
in the extreme when compared with the 
northern article. Deep down, halt- 
hidden in a cave of coral, may be seen 
as clearly as through air the wicked 
head and claws of a brilliantly-coloured 
crayfish. These can be struck with 
grains and secured for bait, in which 
capacity they are exceilent. The only 
other bait in generai use is the conch, 
which has produced nearly as many 
pearls for the lucky fisherman cutting 
it up for bait as have been secured by 
the destruction of thousands in search 
for them. A _ native will sometimes 
produce a pearl he has recently found, 
calmly offering to take £60 for it; 
Copyright nor will he reduce the price. What 
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he eventually re- 
ceives from the 
dealer is another 
matter. The Nas- 
sau grouper is 
much the same in 
appearance as that 
of Florida, only 
more richly 
coloured ;_ while 
its companion fish, 
the so-called tur- 
bot, is one of the 
handsomest, of a 
deep purple hue, 
vividly striped 
with blue - green 
and mauve. One 
fish here is sky 
blue all over, and 
another of the 
parrot - fish is 
emerald green. 
They are hard to 
hook, owing to 
their parrot - like 
beaks offering no 
hold and breaking 
the hook. 
Navigation 
among the 
Bahama Islands /. 7urner-Turner. 
is difficult and 
dangerous. The deadly upheavals of coral are only located 
by the eye, which, in the event of a sudden storm, is 
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none too reli- 
able, for, with 
white breakers 
above, the dark, 
submerged coral 
may easily escape 
notice. Heavy 
storms appear 
suddenly, and dur- 
ing the interval 
from August to 
October _ terrible 
hurricanes are 
frequent. The 
enormous force 
of these is evi- 
dent where clean 
sweeps have 
been made across 
the easterly 
islands, and great 
gaps) through 
sixty feet of 
sheer rock have 
been swept 
away. Three 
sorts of turtles 
are found in the 
Bahamas—the 
green, the logger- 
head, and the 
handsome little 
hawksbill. Many 
of the latter are, when set up, purchased by tourists to Nassau 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“\HIOSE who are interested in the prices’ given for books will like to 
read the subjoined extract from Mr. Edward Marston’s reminiscences. 
It refers toa book almost forgotten now; but the author, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, had a good eye for business : 
‘* a7, Ludgate Hill, January 5th, 1863. 
Received from Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston for the copy- 
right of ‘No Name.’ 


Cash ee baie rik pee £500 
Per note at three months 5 £590 
Per note at six months... sss £1,000 
Per note at nine months ... ee £1,000 

£3,000 


(Signed) Wilkie Collins.” 


Mr. Marston calls this a heavy payment for an inferior novel, but he admits 
that ‘‘we came off without loss.” The reason lay not in the merits of the 


book, but in the fact that it followed the novel which made the reputation of 


Wilkie Collins, ‘‘ The Woman in White.” In the same book, 4/fer Work 
(Heinemann), there is a great deal about men and women of letters who were 
of importance in their day, One of the most amusing features is the estimates 
which authors made of their works when writing to their publishers. Charles 
Reade when asking for £3,000 for ‘‘ Hard Cash,” cites Dickens as considering 
it ‘‘incomparably my best production.” In another he says “‘it cuts deep 
into the realities of the day.” Yet Reade was modest compared with Victor 
Hugo, who describes his own ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de La Mer” as ** Le plus 
dramatique, le plus palpitant.” On the other hand, there are many writers 
who, like the late Mr. James Payn, systematically undervalued what they had 
done. Among those concerning whom a great deal of information will be 
found are the late Mr. Stanley, the discoverer of Livingstone, and R. D, 
Blackmore, the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” Mr. Marston writes about 
them as a personal friend. The rest of the book is chiefly interesting 
because it gives the publisher’s views on questions that have previously been 
discussed almost exclusively by authors. 

‘* Where Ignorance is Bliss,” is an amusing article by Charles Oliver on 
Le Petit Manuel de politesse et de savoir-vivre a Vusage de la jeunesse. it 
contains some very minute instructions as to deportment, of which we have 
space only for one example. ‘‘If you find, among what you have on your 
piate, a hair, an insect, or some other repugnant object, spare others the 
nausea that you may feel. Withdraw the object cautiously, and arrange it on 
the edge of your plate.” 

Those who like the work of Mr. H. G. Wells will find a characteristic 
example of it in his new book, The Food of the Gods and How It Came to 
Earth (Macmillan). it is lightsome reading, chiefly because the author 
does not seem to have aimed higher than to do a little clowning. | Two 
distinguished men of science discover an extraordinary food which they try 
on chickens, but wasps, rats, and other pests steal it, and the district is 
infested by a race of giant and fearsome animals.’ Obviously, to work such a 
theme well the tale ought to have been as circumstantial as Robinson Crusoe, 
or as matter-of-fact as Gulliver's tale of the Brobdingnagians, into neither of 
which compositions did the artist-authors consider it advisable to work any 
broad humour. But Mr. Wells is like a raconteur who spoils a good story by 
laughing consumedly in the telling of it. He does not appreciate the 





doctrine that the more strange and incredible the story told, the more is it 
necessary to secure conviction by a grave and serious style of narrative. Not 
for an instant does he succeed in casting an illusion over a reader who is 
simply hankering after self-deception. Again, such a work as this wants a 
sub-motive to make it interesting, or rather to give it a deeper and a finet 
interest than is attached to mere extravaganza. In the hands of a philosopher, 
a satirist, a political student, the material here might have been put & 
spleidid purpose. 

In Zhe Brethren (Cassell) Mr. Rider Haggard has chosen for his period 
that which furnished Scott with material for ‘‘ The Talisman.” Beyond this 
there is no point of comparison between the two writers. Mr. Haggard 
starts off with a ‘sanguinary encounter between the Brethren, namely, two 
brothers who are in love with the same woman, and a horde of woman 
thieves, which is quite in his best South African style, that is to say, 
bloody, exciting, and improbable. For the rest, he brings in with great 
effect his Oriental lore, his command of thrilling adventure, and the incident 
is told round a story that is equal in merit to ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.” 

There is a singular fog of dulness resting on the magazines for October. 
In the Fortnzghtly there is one of Maurice Maeterlinck’s extravagant papers on 
**Rome.” ‘‘In all the arts,” he says, ‘‘intelligent races came the nearer to the 
true beauty in proportion as they came nearer to the habit of nudity—depart- 
ing from this they departed from beauty ”’—a doctrine for Teufelsdréckh, if 
you please! Cleverness without baiance is the verdict on Mr. Chesterton’s 
‘* Time’s Abstract and Brief Chronicle,” and, we may add, without much 
depth of insight. It is a sort of dialogue upon politics and politicians, but 
the words of the author do not bite keen enough. He has no hold 
of the real weaknesses of those he attempts to expose. The chief 
lesson of the war which has impressed Captain Atteridge, who writes upon 
the subject in AZacmiéllan, is that an extended firing line, though conducive 
to the safety of the assailants, minimises fire effect. The moral is, 
not to conduct war with kid gloves on. But it may be as well to wait till 
the struggle is over before enlarging on its lessons. Most newspaper readers 
must have been struck with the unbroken uniformity with which the military 
correspondent has gone wrong in his conclusions about the war. Mr, Beactl 
Thomas writes in the same number very pleasantly about the ‘‘Song of 
Birds,” exalting Mr. Meredith as one of the few who have done them justice. 
A piece of vivid good writing is ‘* The Fight of the One and the Five,” by 
William Foster. In Longiman’s Alagazine Maud E. Sargeant writes a most 
interesting article on ‘‘The Wren Bush,” in which she refers to the many 
curious legends and customs connected with ‘‘ God Almighty’s cock and hen.’ 
The other contents are characteristic of this magazine, which seldom 
nowa lays rises above or falls below its own average. There is not 
much to mark the change of editorship in the Monthly Reviex 
beyond the changing of the article ‘‘On the Line” from the front to 
the end of the volume. Mr. Newbolt contributes a poem in the shape of a 
letter to Colonel Francis Younghusband. Equally topical are most of the 
other contributions, which deal with the Church question in Scotland, Russia. 
Mars, cash on delivery, the Presidential election, andso on. It is a good, 
but not extraordinary, number. In Cornhil/ Signor L. Villari discourses 
concerning household budgets in Italy. Mr. H. G. Thompson adds a foot- 
note to history in the shape of a description of the fight of the Varyag 
and the Korietz. ‘* Autumn on Dartmoor” scarcely does justice to the 
theme. 
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I’ set purpose the title discloses nothing of the situation 
or the ownership of the singularly attractive home 
represented in beautiful pictures here given, 
although both the one and the other will be 
disclosed in due course. Look at this house. 

Study the lattice windows, the noble chimneys, the splendid 
timbering, the herring - bone 
disposition of the brickwork, 
the peasant effect of the over- 
hanging of the upper storey, the 
clever half - arched buttresses 
supporting it, the artistic, and 
at the same time scientific, use 
which is made of the natural 
curve of the wood here and 
there. They are all perfect in 
their way; and there is nothing 
in them, except perhaps the 
narrow and very eftective 
bricks, that modern architect 
and builder could not obtain by; 
the exercise of patience and 
‘are. Nor would there be any 
insuperable difficulty in secur- 
ng the craftsmen who could 
ollow the design ofan architect 
vho should plan such a house 
is this. You would not find 
ihem in London, perhaps; you 
vould not succeed in extracting 
rom them that rapidity of work 
vhich is at once the blessing 
ind the curse of modern build- 
ng. But in the outlying parts 
f the country, not necessarily 
hose which are far from great 
centres of population, but those A 
lying near ancient buildings 

and antique towns, you can, with patience, find bricklaycrs who 
will work deliberately, and carpenters not superior to the use 
of the adze, content to search among the odds and ends of 
timber, perhaps in the wheelwright’s yard, for the crooked bough 
of which the natural bend is exactly suited to the purpose in 
hand. The thing can be done, and Miss Jekyil’s Surrey home 
(celebrated in her books, so that there is no offence in making 
reference to it), the joint work of Mr. Lutyens and of Miss 
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OLD RAVEN HOUSE. 


Jekyll, is proof positive that the sound and artistic reproduction 
of the ancient spirit and the old-world ideas is not impossible. 
But one swallow does not make a summer, nor, for that matter, 
do many swallows; and it is safe to say that no man or woman 
of taste could possibly look at these pictures of a house and 
believe that they represented modern work. ‘They are, 
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without doubt, very beautiful,” it will be said, “but they are 
certainly very old.” 

It will be said with justice. In the year 1653, the same year 
in which Cromwell expelled one Parliament and created another 
of his own nominees, and finding that not obsequious enough for 
his temper, expelled it also, when the Dutch were being deleated 





PRIVATE HOUSE, RUILI 1655. 


by Blake, some quiet man set about building this house on the 
high road at Hook, which is near unto Winchtield, in the county 
of Hampshire. The times were troublous indeed, but the builder 
of this house was wise in his generation, for he called the structure 
which he raised the Raven Inn, and so it remained, becoming in 
due course the Old Raven Inn, until quite recent years. So short 
a time ago as 1900 a pleasing and cultivated student of the 
topography of Hampshire, writing of this district, said of Hook, 
“At this villave, which has a station 
on the main line of the South Western, 
there is a fine old posting- house called 
the White Hart. I like these old 
houses, which have seen, of course, 
their best days, but still keep up a brave 
appearance, and often have I found 
them excellent in their comforts. Jolly 
spots they must have been before the 
iron roads were laid; and long may they 
linger, even if mere shadows of their 
former busy, bustling selves! Other old 
inns are sprinkled along the road we 
have now reached, the Old White Hart, 
the Raven, and the odd little Crooked 
Billet.” Now we do not profess to have 
at command the exact dates at which 
these inns came into existence; but, 
speaking generally, it will be found 
that the vast majority of the ancient 
hostelries of Southern England, or at 
any rate a large number of them, date 
back to the troublous times of the 
seventeenth century; and, as has been 
suggested, those who created them were 
wise in their generation. They were 
wise not only because all travelling was 
by road, but also because, when the 
countrywas distracted by frequent wars, 
and when all business of a substantial 
character was liable to many risks, the 
innkeeper’s business afforded more 
chances than any other of growing rich. 
He could harbour wandering soldiers 
of either party, refugees, highwaymen ; 
and all were likely io be free in parting with their money, either 
in despair or because it had been lightly got. Still, itis wonderful, 
when you come to think of it, not that the Raven Inn was built 
at such a time, but that it was constructed in so substantial a 
fashion that, after withstanding the weather for two centuries and 
a-half, and more, it is still a warrantable residence, 
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ILOUDHAM PARK. 


As a house of public entertainment the Raven Inn exists no 
It has been adapted for purposes of private residence, 


longer. 


and it is now occupied by the Hon. Mrs. Stopford. 
simply from the outside, it is entirely delightful, and perhaps its 
one drawback is that, having been an inn, it necessarily stands 
by the road and can be viewed from the outside by ail who pass 


that way. That disadvantage, 
as the young and sombre and 
evergreen trees along the inside 
of the palings show, will shortly 
disappear, for the soil of those 
parts is one in which every tree 
of the pine or fir tribe, and 
particularly the Wel!lingtonia, 
flourishes amazingly. Perhaps, 
indeed, the row of trees may 
indicate a natural desire for 
greater privacy than was to the 
interests of mine host of days 
gone by. but Jet that pass, and 
without prying improperly into 
that which is inside those lattice 
windows, or into the rooms 
within those walls which are 
too beautiful to be defaced by 
creepers, let it be said once and 
for all that the general impression 
produced is that of the old- 
fashioned comfort to be found 


in a haunt of ancient peace. 


Think for a moment of some old and familiar inn, of its spacious, 


if low-ceilinged, rooms on the ground floor; its 
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HEAD OF WHITE 


grand beams, its 


noble kitchen, its abundant bedrooms; and think how ideal a 


place it would be as a centre of home life and of pr 
As for the country in which Hook stands, the country of 
heather and peaty sand and fir trees, with the fine expanse of the 


Fleet Pond not far distant, it has a charm entirely 
of its own. You can wander about it, on foot 
or on horseback, almost at will; and if it has 
not the boundless prospect of the Downs, neither 
has it their bleakness. Nor is it without 
attractions to the gardener, for, with abundant 
feeding, it will grow al nost anything, and it will 
produce without any trouble at all many choice 
plants which simply refuse to grow in richer soil. 
It is historic country, too, abounding in literary 
associations and in grand houses of old time. 
Bramshill has been described justly as ‘by far 
the noblest Jacobean house in Hampshire, and 
hardly excelled by any in England”; Old 
Basing is not far away, and, above all, we are 
near Eversley and in the heart of Kingsley’s 
country, from which it follows that the vast 
multitude of persons who know his work well 
will not desire rhapsody concerning it from an 
inferior pen. These are the observations which 
occur to a lover of the open country and of 
ancient houses as being appropriate to these 
pictures and this country, which he knows well. 
They have not, and they do not profess to have, 
any instructive or moral purpose. They are but 
an effort to indicate a few pretty details in a 
beautiful and choiceworthy whole. They do 
not even attempt to suggest the injunction, 
«¢Go thou and do likewise,” for the chances of 


ivate hospitality. 


particulars, may possibly be deemed of interest by you. 
taken at the request of my friend Colonel Whitbread, C.B., of 
Loudham Park, the crop, both as to tetal weight and individual 
size of potatoes, being considered worthy of particular notice, 
beating all records since he came into the property thirty years 
; indeed, | am told by gardeners that it is quite the heaviest 
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doing anything of the kind are growing rare 
indeed, and it is no longer true that the old inns 
have seen their best days; for these are times 
of a revolution in locomotion, in which the roads 
are again used by travellers and the old inns are 
coming back to their own. 


| x 
FROM THE FARMS, 
Harvest 1n Asta MInor. 

HE harvest in Asia Minor is reported as 
being so exceptionally good that the 
Anatolian Railway Company is actually 

increasing its rolling-stock especially in order to 
deal with the extraordinary traffic that is expected 
as a consequence. It is news that is peculiarly 
welcome at a time when harvests in some others 
of the great corn-producing regions are not up 
to the normal standard, and when circumstances 
are creating an unusually large demand for corn 
in the East. 
A Goop Porato Crop. 

We have received the following letter: 
*©Sir,—The enclosed photograph, with some 
It was 


they have ever known of here- 
abouts. The potatoes are the 
product of a plot of garden soil 
in which potatoes and other 
vegetables have been grown 
alternately. Its area is seventeen 
rods, and the crop when taken 
up last week weighed 1 ton 
18cwt. and some ‘odd _ pounds. 
The largest potato turned the 
scale at 24lb., while there are 
many of about a2lb. weight. 
Colonel Whitbread tells me that 
when he first got these potatoes 
they were round and of medium 
size, but by selecting seed of a 
kidney shape year by year they 
are now established as a kidney 
variety. They come to the 
table in a very floury condition, 
and they keep well, the remnant 
from last year’s crop being 
quite sound and good as late 
as July. I also enclose a 


photograph of Loudham.—W. Dovuc tas Rep.” {We have much 
pleasure in reproducing these interesting photographs.—Ep. | 


A ‘TypicaL SHORTHORN. 


If a typical shorthorn can be found in England, it is surely 
White Heather, the celebrated cow belonging to Mr. Deane 
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Willis. She has probably won more prizes than any other 
shorthorn alive at the present moment. She has carried off no 
fewer than fifty first and champion prizes, which, including plate, 
amount to the total value of £820. Considering the scale on 
which prizes for cattle are awarded, this represents a success that 
must be almost unprecedented. White Heather was twice 
champion at shcws of the Royal Agricultural Society. Her sire 
is Bapton Florist and her dam one of the famous Daisy tribe, 
Wiltshire Daisy. She has been shown, one might almost say, 
wherever dairy cows are exhibited, and has beaten all sorts of 
competitors. Her owner, Mr. Deane Willis, does not think that 
the photograph which we show to-day could be improved on, 
ind it therefore may confidently be described as that of a most 
typical shorthorn. 
Pouttry FOR Use. 

A determined attempt is being made to bring forward the 
utility side of poultry-keeping at the Crystal Palace Show on 
November 7th to roth, no fewer than twenty-three classes 
having been provided for exhibition. Four are given for live 


THE CAMERA 


T is undoubtedly true that, so far as real 
pleasure is concerned, the photographing 
of wild animals in captivity cannot be 
compared with work on the same animals 
in their native haunts. There is none of 

the excitement attending the former that can be 
ound in the latter sport, and yet much enjoy- 
nent and profit can be gained trom a day spent 
in any large zoological park with a camera. 
There is no better place in which to obtain 
really excellent photographs of the animals and 
birds, for in a well-appointed, well-kept zoo, 
where the comfort and welfare of the wild 
inmates is the first consideration, these inmates 
are invariably in perfect condition, and are in 
most instances fine specimens of their kind. 
Moreover, if one is careful in his work he can 
easily eliminate from his pictures all signs of the 
enclosures or of civilisation which might other- 
wise mar the beauty of those pictures. It is 
rather incongruous to see the photograph of a 
deer or caribou with a line of rustic fence, ora 
house or two in the background; and a picture 
of a welf lying beside his kennel looks like 
nothing more than a good representation of a 
rather shaggy specimen of a collie. These are 
things which must be avoided, and which can 
be easily so avoided by the exercise of a little 
care and patience. The zoo is also an excellent 
place for the beginner in the paths of Nature- 
photography to try his hand and become accus- 
tomed to the working of his camera, and to using 
it for the portraying of the wild things. By doing 
this for several weeks before venturing afield he will learn many 
things that will be of immense service to him in his future work, 
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table poultry suitable for killing, two for Indian Game- Dorking 
crosses, and two for any other first cross. The other live 
poultry class will be for the best pen most suitable for breeding 
table poultry, the selling price not to exceed £2. Six classes are 
set aside for dead poultry; four classes are given to eggs, one of 
which is for the best medium for preserving them. The pre- 
served eggs, we understand, are to be deposited at the Crystal 
Palace until the show in November next year, when they will be 
judged. The remaining classes are for appliances, and lectures 
of one kind and ancther are to be given during the exhibition, the 
aim of everything being to increase the useful qualities of poultry. 
It is an excellent plan, and ought to do good in the way of 
counteracting the modern propensity for breeding fowls not for 
eggs or the table, but in order to obtain certain arbitrary points 
for show purposes. There are some breeds, of course, that 
never having been intended for any useful purpose, can be 
spoiled neither in this nor in any other way, since they exist 
merely to amuse the fancier and his customers; but such breeds 
as the Dorking ought to be saved from such a fate. 


IN A ZOO. 





FLA MINGOES. 


and which will tend to lessen the difficulties which will then 
confront him. Butail is not absolutely plain sailing, even in these 
places, and he who sets out with the idea 
that all he will have to do will be to shoot 
his camera off at frequent intervals and 
get a picture at every shot, will be most 
wofully disappointed, and he will be forced 
to change that idea before he will get any 
pictures at all. 

The photographs which accompany this 
art'cle were all taken in the Broux Zoological 
Park, New York City, a place, by the way, 
that is almost ideal tor animal photography 
and for the study of animal life in general, 
and | consider them to be good examples ot 
this kind of work. The principal difficulty 
with which one has to contend is the fact 
that, in the majority of instances, the animals 
are too tame, and will often crowd close to 
the bars of their cage or the fence of their 
enclosure, with the laudable, but at such 
times annoying, desire to make friends with 
you; and when this happens it is difficult 
either to coax or drive them far enough away, 
so that the bars of the cage or fence will not 
show in the photograph, making blurred but 
distinctly visible lines that spoil the picture. 
Where it is possible, it is, of course, best to 
enter the cage or enclosure; but, when this 
is out of the question, the only thing 
remaining to do is to wait until your 
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subject will move far enough away to admit of pointing the 


through the bars. 


When photographing some of the lions in the Broux 


recently, this was the greatest difficulty 
which confronted me. ‘The particular 
lion that I wished to photograph was a 
fully-grown cub, as fine a specimen as I 
have ever seen, who was confined ina 
large cage with three others. I wished 
to obtain some pictures of his head as 
large as my plate would allow, and 
thought to have no trouble in doing so. 
As | approached the cage all four of the 
lions were lying down, and had they 


remained quietly in that position I could - 


easily have made all the successful expo- 
sures that I needed. The minute that 
I arrived by the side of the cage, how- 
ever, they all jumped to their feet, and 
crowded as close to me as the bars 
would allow, pushing each other out of 
the way in order to get as near me as 
possible. They seemed to be actuated 
entirely by a desire to make friends with 
me, mixed with no little curiosity con- 
cerning my camera; but just then I did 
not care for their advances, for my 
principal wish was to obtain their 
pictures, and not to play with them, 
as they seemed to want me to do. 
tlowever, I had to await their plea- 
sure, and it was nearly an hour before 
any one of them moved sufficiently far 


back from the bars to allow me to get the photographs which I 


nally made. 


At another time, when photographing the wolves, I experi- 
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enced much the same trouble. There 
was one big fellow, shaggy and beauti- 
ful, in much better condition than were 
any of his fellows. Naturally he was 
the one I wanted particularly to photo- 
graph, and, as naturally, he was the 
one that was most persistent in demand- 
ing to have his head scratched. Just 
so long as I satisfied those demands he 
would stand perfectly still close to the 
bars, with his head resting against 
them, but in this position it was useless 
to try to photograph him. I thought 
that probably he would soon tire of 
the amusement of licking my hand and 
having his head scratched, but the 
more I did it the more he seemed to 
want, and I finally was forced to move 
back from the cage, and wait patiently 
until it suited his fancy to move back 
from the bars also. 

Another favourite amusement of 
the animals is to attempt to examine 
the camera with their paws by sticking 
them through the bars and making dabs 
at it. It is not well to allow them to 
do so, however, if it can be prevented, 


for their taps are not always as gentle as they might be, and 
injury to the camera might well result from one of them. The 
use of a tripod camera in this work is most disheartening, 





EGRET. 
and all of my work in the zoos is done with a camera of the 


The three most essential points to be considered when 


photographing animals or birds in 
confinement are: first, the pose, one 
characteristic of the species being of 
most importance; secondly, the sur- 
roundings, which should always be 
natural, with no disturbing element, such 
as a fence, house, or other sign of 
civilisation, in the picture, if this can 
be avoided; and, thirdly, the lighting. 
This latter is of considerable importance, 
for the careful distribution of light and 
shade means much to the _ ultimate 
success of the picture. Very strong 
sunlight should usually be avoided, 
especially with light-coloured subjects, 
for it gives harsh contrasts which are 
anything but pleasing. White birds are 
best photographed against the source of 
light, or, at least, in a much subdued 
light, for in the direct rays of the sun 
much of the delicate detail of their 
plumage is lost, and the reflection of 
light from a perfectly white body will 
often cause an halation to appear on the 
plate, and a consequent bad picture. 
Dark birds or animals, on the contrary, 
always need as much light directly upon 
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them as is possible in order to bring 
out the detail. That all subjects need 
all the light possible siriking them from 
the same direction from which the 
photograph is taken is a fallacy to 
which most beginners fall victims. Side- 
lighting is, in most cases, most effective ; 
but one should always take into con- 
sideration the colour of the subject when 
judging how much lighting would pro- 
duce the best results, and frcem what 
direction that lighting should come. 
One can usually take all the time neces- 
sary for the consideration of these things 
when working in the zoos, but this is 
impossible when working afield; and so 
it follows, as a matter of course, that 
better pictures of the animals and birds 
themselves can be taken in the zoos 
than in their native haunts. 

The flying cage at the Broux Zoo 
is the delight of any bird photographer’s 
heart who may have the good fortune 
to be allowed to use his camera in it. 
It is, as its name implies, an immense 
cage, over rooft. long by about 5oft. 
wide, and high enough to allow trees 
to be grown inside. In this‘scores of 
the larger birds—the herons, ibises, 
ducks, flamingoes, pelicans, etc.—are 


These are tame 
enough to allow of 
a close approach, 
as the accompany- 
ing photographs 
will prove, andare, 
at the same time, 
practically in 
natural surround- 
ings. I have spent 
many pleasant 
hoursamong them, 
and the only diff- 
culty that 1 
experienced was to 
choose, from such 
a multiplicity of 
subjects, those best 
suited for photo- 
eraphing. I freely 
confess that it is a 
fascinating place 
to me, and one 
from which I can 
hardly tear myself 
away when I have 
a camera in my 
hands, and as long 


as I have an unexposed plate left. I have gone to the park fully 
intending to refrain from even visiting the flying cage, and have 
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kept during the warm 
weather, and they are all in the most perfect condition possible. 
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come away with at least half of my plates carrying the 
undeveloped images of the birds confined there. It acts to me as 


a loadstone, draw- 
ing me to it when- 
ever I am within 
the park gates. 

As I have 
said, the only 
drawback to 
photographing 
these is the multi- 
plicity of the 
subjects. Among 
such numbers it 
is sometimes diffi- 
cult to separate 
the particular bird 
or birds one would 
wish to obtain 
pictures of suffi- 
ciently from theit 
fellows to allow 
him to do so with- 
out showing the 
indistinct forms of 
other birds in the 
background. With 
the exercise of a 
little patience, 
however, this can 


be accomplished, and results can be obtained that would be 
absolutely impracticable elsewhere. There are, of course, many 


disadvantages in working in the zoos, 
and one of them is the curiosity of the 
visitors, who must needs ask all kinds 
of useless questions and proffer much 
unnecessary, and often idiotic, advice. 
Once, when I was allowing one of the 
wolves to lick my hand, my actions 
greatly incensed an old lady who was 
looking on, and who did not hesitate to 
let me know what she thought of such 
proceedings, and to tell me that I was 
tempting Providence. ‘The fact thata 
notice on the cage, placed there more 
for the protection of the animals than 
the spectators, said that the inmates 
were ‘‘ Dangerous animals” was enough 
to cause her to momentarily expect to 
see at least my hand, if not my entire 
arm, taken off at one snap of the 
ferocious creature’s jaws, whereas all 
that the poor old fellow wanted was 
to make friends with me and be petted. 
The fact that most of the dangerous 
animals quickly lose their fierceness, 
both in looks and actions, when con- 
fined, especially if reared in captivity, 
is a great drawback to photographing 
them in the zoos, as this fact is bound 
to show, to a greater or less extent, in 








the picture; and the photograph of a wild cat with the contented 
and peaceful expression of a sleepy tabby is not so striking as it 
would be were the sam2 cat photographed when snarling back 
at one from its stand on so.ne fallen tree trunk in the woods. I 
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am not ashamed to confess, however, that I had much rather 
approach to within a few feet of a caged, well-fed lion, in order to 
obtain a photograph of him, than do the same thing with a 
hungry one in his native jungle; and.in this I think most of 
my readers will agree with me. L. W. Browne ct. 


THE DAIRY SHOW. 


HE twenty-sixth annual show of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association was opened in the Agricultural 

Hall on Tuesday under the presidency of Lord Crewe. 

It supplies considerable food for reflection on the part 

of those who are interested in the development of 

British farmstock. The number of cattle entered is the lewest 
during tbe last four years, there being 164 entries,as compared with 
203 IN 1903, 224 in 1902, 198 in Igor, and 243 in 1900. More- 
over, the tendency is for these cattle to be limited in practice to 
one or two breeds. It is really a show of shorthorns and 
Channel Island cows. Out of 164 entries, no fewer than 104 
are of these breeds; that is to say, 65 Channel Island kine and 
39 shorthorns. The red-polled come next with 14, of Kerries 
and Dexters there are 12, while of Ayrshires there are 
only 2, the balance being composed of cross-breds, which in 
substance is only another name for non-pedigree shorthorns. — If 
we are to take the evidence given by the show, therefore, we are 
led to the conclusion that dairy farmers find their choice lies 
between Channel Island cows and shorthorns. We might 
carry the analysis a little further. The shortiorn is pre-eminently 
the cow of the professional milk producer, while Jerseys and 
Guernseys are the fashionable breeds kept for the purpose of 
producing superior butter and milk for home consumption. 
Other breeds that seemed to be coming strongly into favour a 
few years ago are now going out. It is said that the 
Scottish farmers consider it too far to send their Ayrshires 
to London, but Ayrshires used to be a_ fairly popular 
breed in the South of England. Experience would seem 
to show that they have not fulfilled expectation. Perhaps the low 
butter ratio of their milk may partially account for this fact. At 
any rate, a breed that is represented by only two specimens at 
the Dairy Show cannot be very much in request. It was said 
by many of the experts who were present on the opening day 
that the decline in the number of exhibits is indirectly due to the 
institution of milk and butter trials. No one disputes that these 
tests are most useful and effective. They have done a very 
great deal towards the improvement of milch kine. But, on the 
other hand, the owner of a cow can ascertain very well before- 
hand whether his animal has a chance or not. He has the 
records of previous shows before him, and if his cow does not 
come well up to them, it would be foolish of him toshow her. As 
long as it was a matter of inspection, this argument did not hold. 
Individual judges, just the same as private persons, have their 
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own likes and dislikes, and appearance is more or less a matter 
of opinion. It cannot be absolutely decided without com- 
parison, but the pail- filling capacity of a cow involves no 
question of judgment. It can be measured mathematically, 
and there is an end of the story. We 
trust that those farmers who find that 
they cannot come up to the standard 
usually attained by the prize-winner 
will not be discouraged thereby, but 
will keep on trying. Of course, it is 
quite impossible for us, going to press 
as we do on Tuesday night, to give the 
results of the trials, which extend over 
several days. Judging has, in fact, 
become a long and difficult process, 
as may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that the cash prizes now amount 
to £2,500, and that is taking no account 
of the valuable plate offered. The 
Basham Challenge Cup, for instance, 
given for the cow gaining the greatest 
number of points in the milking trials, 
is of the value of £50 itself. The 
Spencer Challenge Cup is valued at 50 
euineas, and is awarded to the owner of 
the dairy cow who obtains the highest 
aggregate number of points for inspec- 
tion, milking trials, and butter tests. 
The Blythwood Challenge Bowl is 
awarded to the best Jersey bred in 
Great Britain or Ireland, and is an 
inspection prize. There are champion 
cups given by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, and various other awards. 
Goats now have their milking trials, 
and a challenge cup is competed for by 
them, In fact, the show is, generally 
speaking, widening its scope, though it 
would be much more interesting if the Welsh, Hereford, Devon, 
Sussex, and other local breeds, very highly thought of in their own 
districts, could be induced to come. The entry of goats, by the by, 
is the largest on record. There was alsoanextremely good show 
of poultry, though not quite so large as last year; and pigeons 
continued to show a slight decrease. The exhibits of cheese and 
butter are very nearly the same as they have been during the 
last four years, but the general impression was that the quality 
shown was higher. From the total number of entries it will be 
seen that one can scarcely speak either of a decline or an increase. 
There were 7,138 entries in 1904, the figures for the previous 
four years being 7,332, 7,239, 7,029, 7,111. 

One of the remarkable features of the show, which 
ought not to pass without notice, was the excellent entry 
of Canadian dairy products. As Lord Crewe remarked, 
the Canadians are becoming very keen competitors of the 
native farmer; but, in spite of that, they are very wel- 
come, as the prosperity of the Dominion is in a sense our 
own prosperity. 


USE AND BEAUTY. 


CORRESPONDENT in Country LiFe for September 24th 

mentioned exotic edible fruits which can be grown in conserva- 

tories, and which add greatly to ther use and interest. I 
have in my hand a catalogue issued by a well-known firm in Florida, 
and in it I find a number of  strange-sounding fruits which excite 
one’s curiosity, and which would, without doubt, repay cultivation. 
Those of your readers who have plenty of glass at their disposal 
may be glad to hear some of these names, which sound warm and fragrant 
and redolent of sunny spice-lands. There is the Diospyros Kaki or Japan 
persimmon, with a tomato-shaped fruit, red or orange, combining a mingled 
flavour of fig and apricot ; the Surinam cherry, producing ‘‘ luscious cherry- 
like fruits, about an inch in diameter, evergreen”; the. mountain plum of 
Costa Rica, nearly related to the mangosteen of the East Indies; the ceriman 
of ‘I'rinidad, with fruits like green pine cones, about six inches long, and a 
flavour ‘‘resembling a cross between a pineapple and a banana, but better 
than either”; bergamot or limeberry, a relation of the orange, with an 
abundance of red berries, delicious when preserved; cherimoya or Jamaica 
apple, delicious fruits, rough and scaly on the outside but full of a rich custard ; 
sea grapes, or shore grape of the West Indies, which Charles Kingsley 
described as the most beautiful broad-leaved plant he had ever seen. It bears 
spires of purpiish red fruits like grapes. Then there is the Otaheite goose- 
berry, also a very beautiful tree, with ‘‘long racemes of waxy berries”; the 
Mammee apple, or St. Dominge apricot, the Barbadoes cherry, and the 
Java plum, of which the botanical name is as yet unknown. Figs of all kinds 
are to be obtained, down to the Costa Rica fig, as big, or rather as small, as 
a blackberry. Attractive, too, sound the egg fruit, or Ti-Es of the West 
Indies; the alligator pear, ‘‘eaten with salt and pepper, vinegar and sugar, 
and lemon juice or wine,” and considered a particularly nice breakfast fruit ; 
the sapodilla of the West Indies, with a fruit like a russet apple; the cashew 
nut, of which the seed is roasted for food ; and the kai apple of Natal. The 
prices of these plants range from fifteen cents. upwards, so that the possession 
of them is not beyond the dreams of avarice. BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 
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HOUNDS. 


GABRIEL'S 


SOMETIMES upon a winter's day~ 
Men catch among the country sounds 
The distant cry of running hounds, 
That rises, falls, and fades away. 


Hark! you can hear a cock’s bold crow, 
A farm-dog barking on his chain, 

A waggon rumbling down a lane, 

And then that chorus weird and low. 


No mortal pack is this to run 

A jaded fox from wood to wood. 
They seek no taste of vermin blood, 
For them the course is never done. 


For these are Gabriel’s Hounds, that dash 
Thro’ space, now far away, now near, 
Fleeing in agony of fear 

Before the Angel-Huntsman’s lash. 


Lost souls are they in sore distress, 
Condemned to endless punishment ; 
Poor human souls, whose lives were spent 
In deeds of shame and wickedness. 


And now unseen by mortal eyes, 

Yet doomed, as legends say, to wear 
The shape of hounds, in Gabriel’s care 
They still may haunt us spirit-wise. 


For as, beyond the gates of death, 
They reap their due reward, and fly 
The terror that pursues, they cry 

A warning to the world beneath. 


So when upon a winter’s day 

You catch among the country sounds 
The distant wail of Gabriel’s Hounds, 
That rises, falls, and fades away, 


O! pity them for all their pain, 

And pitying heed the warning call, 
That so their message may not fall 
Upon your ears and heart in vain. 


RosBert CocuRANE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OTTERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrky LIFE.” ] 

S1rR,—I should be obliged if any of your readers who is conversant with the 
habits and malpractices of otters would give me the advantage of their advice. 
In 1902 I made a pool of 2} acres, averaging 2ft. to 5ft. deep It is fed 
from a trout stream which I have tapped, and about 300,000 gallons of pure 
water go in at one side and out at the other each day. The inlet comes 
over big st-nes into a gravelly run, 8ft. wide by 6oft. long, which the fish 
come up at the spawning season. It is closely grated at both inlet and outlet, 
and it is impessible for the fish to escape. There is an abundant supply of 
food of all sorts, especially shrimps and water-snails, with plenty of weed and 
water-lily shelter. In November, 1902, I stocked the pool with 200 rainbow 
yearlings and 100 brown trout. These all throve so well that in ten months I 
caught some of them 13lb. in weight. I was so satisfied with the result that in 
November of last year I put in a further lot of 500 yearlings and 1ootwo year old 
rainbows. Allseemed to go well with them till last July, when in the evenings 
the place was alive all over with fish rising at the fly. Now comes the 
part which completely puzzles me. I have only taken about fifty fish out 
of the pool, and the rest have almost all vanished. I do not think there 
are more than fifty in the pool, and those small ones of dlb. to 3lb. I have 
a punt and sail over the place; the water is extremely clear, and I can see the 
bottom for yards round me. I have never seen a dead fish or any remains, 
either in the water or on the banks, except two that were killed by herons. I 
know there are several otters in the stream that feeds the pool. Coulda couple 
of otters clear 800 fish out of a pool 23 acres in about six weeks, and leave no 
traces of fish? I fancy it is otters’ work, as all the large fish vanished first. I 
nave seen otters’ tracks in the stream near the pool, but not actually in it 
or on its banks. As no otter-hounds hunt the stream, I have not their help 
in the matter; but what I wish to know is, is it possible for otters to clear the 
pool so rapidly and leave no traces showing their work unmistakebly ? I may 
further add, the fish have not escaped into the stream, because, having the sole 
right to fish it, I should have found them among the brown trout with which it 
abounds. Again, the pool could nut be netted 2nd poached, as there are 
stakes and old 100ts at the bottom which would tear nets. —PuzzLEp. 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN A RAT. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CounrRy LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—When going to the river-side to fish on some flat water for trout after 
dusk, 1 heard something fall into a shallow well close by, the top of which 
had been removed and the sides newly cemented. As I had brought a lamp 
lown, in case the casts became entangled, I lit it and looked into the well, 
which was square, with only some 5!t. down to the surface of the water. 
There I saw a rat in difficulties, and down on his luck. He had come in up 
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the waste pipe, which runs into the river. Why there should be a waste pipe 
I do not know, as it is clear drinking water. However, the rat could not 
climb up the sides, and was reduced to sitting on a bent bit of the entrance 
pipe, which was connected with a pump. He was fairly trapped. As the 
colony of rats of which he was a member had committed many recent 
atrocities, among other things murdering young ducks and chickens at the 
farm, as well as stealing eggs and slaughtering infant rabbits, it was deemed 
that the rat ought to be killed. I swept him off the pipe in the net, but he 
ran up the handle as quick as lightning, and, as I had no fancy for com- 
pleting the ladder with my hand and arm, I shook him back into the well 
1 then, rather reluctantly, decided to drown him, though it was a cold- 
blooded proceeding, and I did not much like it. So the lamp was ‘‘ shone” 
on to the water, from which the rat had now emerged, and was acain sitting 
on his pipe. You can see far’ deeper—indeed, quite clearly—down into the 
water with a light at night than you can in the sunlight in the caytime, as 
the old salmon spearers knew, and when I caught the rat in the net and 
pushed the latter down below water, with the open part of the net against 
the flat side of the well, I saw the rat swim round in the net looking for a 
hole. All this took some time, and it could get no breath. Sut this did 
not disturb it, It then appeared with its feet upwards, and I thought it 
was dead ; but a person with me said: ‘* No; he is biting through the net.” 
This was the case. The rat was holding on with all four feet and biting 
through the net, made of dressed fishing line, on the top side. I shook 
the net, and pushed it down lower. Again the rat began its efforts, and bit 
thrcugh several strands till it got its head and shoulders out. All this 
time it was under water. Such courage and coolness must have caused 
admiration even in a rat-catcher, and I promptly pulled up the net, and 
determined to give the rat his life. It was not quite exhausted even then, 
but sat on the grass in the light of the lamp, half in the net and half out, 
with its head up and its eyes open. I shook it free from the meshes, when 
it sat up and had a good look at us, and then sneaked off into some cover 
by the bank. After this, who can wonder that the rat survives all efforts to 
exterminate it in this country ?—EDENHALL. 


THE WOAD PLANT. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CountrY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I have planted Isatis tinctoria, the ‘undoubted old woad of our 
ancestors, in my garden, and out in a plantation. Quite ordinary soil and 
aspect suit the plant, which grows a good height, and has a handsome flower 
much like the tansy. I obtained my seed from Messrs. Sutton, and think I 
have some over, which my gardener, who is looking out also a root or two, 
would be pleased to send to Mr. Trower. Having lately excavated a Reman 
camp on my own property, and discovered the ruins of Pictish house, | 
conceived the idea of planting on the site the old woad with which the native 
tribes ornamented their bodies. It was used a good deal in these parts as 
a rough dye, and it is strange that it is not more used now than is the case. 
A. M. MACKENZIE, Glen Delvine, Murthly, Perthshire. 


THE ART OF PARODY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—In a notice of my little book of ‘* Lost Masterpieces ” in last week’s 
issue there is a sentence which so completely baflles my powers of compre- 
hension that I am compelled to appeal to your reviewer for enlightenment. 
In quoting one of the examples of mock-Burns which the book contains 
he remarks (by way of adverse comment) that 
produced by simply leaving out the poetry of the original.” I have striven 
in vain to find any meauing in this observation. Surely he doesn’t ask of a 
parody that it should leave the poetry of the original 7? And if he doesn’t 
mean that, what does he mean? Will your reviewer kindly explain ? 
Si. JOHN HANKIN. 

{If Mr. St. John Hankin will look up eny of what may be called the 
classical parodies, he will see that there is almost as much poetry in the copy 
as in the original, and always sufficient to give colour to the burlesque.—ED. | 
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in this case the parody is 





HEATING A HOUSE. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘*‘CountrRY LIFE,”’] 
S1r,—With reference to ‘‘Interested’s” letter in COUNTRY LIFE for 
September 24th, I think that a low-pressure hot-water heating apparatus will 
be found more satisfactory for several reasons. To get air-ducts of the necessary 
size the walls would have to be considerably thicker than would other- 
wise be required, unless they are carried up in breasts like the smoke flues ; 
but the positions of the outlets might frequently be not the best for 
heating the rooms, as, for instance, near the wirdows. The same objection, 
of course, applies to carrying the ducts in the floor, It is impossible to 
avoid dust entering the ducts; the incoming air would, of course, be 
washed and filtered, but wherever there is movement there musi be dust, 
and this will find its way into the ducts, especially in the period when 
heating is not required. To sweep or otherwise cleanse them is practically 
impossible. In America, buildings are usually lofty; this, of course, tends 
to produce an efficient up draught; in buildings of any size fans are 
employed to force the air through the passages. In a country house the 
ground covered would be considerable in proportion to the height; this 
would) mean long horizontal ducts, along which air would not travel, 
unless driven by a fan, to the more distant apartments. Regulation of the 
hot air requires more attention from time to time, greater care has to be 
taken (if the air is heated direct by a furnace) to prevent overheating, and the 
wear and tear of such a furnace is greater than in a hot-water apparatus. 
When the fire is low, or out, the apparatus scon cools and ceases to 
work ; with hot water the body of water retains heat for a long 
time, and continues to circulate through the pipes and radiators. If the 
scheme of heating is properly considered and arranged for before the 
building is commenced, there need be no objection to hot-water pipes or direct 
or indirect radiators. The circulating mains can be made accessible in the 
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rare event of repairs being needed, fresh air can be brought into each room 
with or without filters and with a valve. so that when desired the air of the 
190m itself can be circulated through the radiator. Enclosures for the radiators, 
if requ.red, can be designed to form part of the decoration of the rooms, 
with provision for periodically cleaning them. Regulation is simple and 
eisily done. A good arrangement is to have the boiler (and also the boiler 
for hot-water house services) accessible from outside the house. This saves 
bringing fuel into the house for this work, as well as removal of ashes; but 
what is of more importance is that the fires can be attended to by the gardener 
or other outside employé who comes to work early and before the house staff 
is up. Banking up the fires at night and seeing to them early in the 
morning ensures a supply of hot water, and the heating apparatus does not 
get cold, or, at any rate, continues to work the greater part of the night. A 
radiator or coil of pipes in the tank-room is also of value in frosty weather, — 
ENGINEER, 


[To THE Epiror or **Country LIFE.” | 
Sik,—I have in my house a hot-air warming apparatus such as your corre- 
spondent ‘‘Interested” enquires about in your issue of the 24th ult, 
It was in daily use all last winter, and gave every satisfaction. It warmed 
the whole house generally, and three rooms of about 5,000 cubic feet each 
in particular, so that no fires were required or lighted in any of those rooms. 
The warm air comes into the house ready moistened by a very simple con- 
tr.vance, which evaperates about two gallons of water daily. The heater is placed 
ina large cellar under the house, and has its own flue. The fuel (coke), 
of which we get a supply for the winter in the autumn, is placed, when 
delivered, in the cellar alougside the heater, and is  shovelled direct 
from the heap into the furnace as required. We burn from 5o0lb. to 1ooib. 
of coke, ata cost of from 6d, to Is., a day, according to the temperature. 
The warmed and moistened air is conducted from the heater in a separate 
gin. steel tube, and emerges into each room through a brass grating in 
the floor. The grating is not unsightly, and can be opened or closed as 
desired. There is no smell, nor have we had any trouble or difficulty of any 
kind, The fire is lighted about 7 a.m., and in an hour the rooms are warm. 
** Interested ” will note the saving in labour and dirt by not having to clean 
grates or lay fires afresh each day, or carry coals about the house. I have 
heard of installations of hot-air apparatus turning out unsatisfactory. Careful 
consideration of all points is no doubt required before deciding how and 
where to fix it. I can only speak for my plant, which has greatly increased 
our comfort in a rather coll house, and at the same time has diminished 
labour and cost of warming. I quite agree with your correspondent that 
pipes and radiators are in many ways undesirable. I enclose my card, which 
you can forward to ‘‘ Interested” if you think fit, and I will glacly answer 
any questions he may care to ask, and show him the thing if he wishes and is 
able to come to see it, Bh. i. 
{To THE Eviror oF ** CouNray LIFE.” | 

Sik,—In answer to your correspondent ‘* Interested,” houses can be most 
efficiently heated by warm fresh air. A series of hot-water tubes, fed from an 
a |jacent boiler, which is usualiy placed out-ide, but convenient to the house, 
is enclosed in an air-tight brick chamber. Cold air is introduced into this 
chamber by a flue from the outside, and is heated by passing over and around 
the hot-water tubes. This fresh warm air is then conducted by brick or sheet- 
iron flues to the rooms where it is require], By the ordinary method, which 
I have also tried, the air is heated in the same chamber as the furnace, and 
passes into the 
rooms. This is 
most  objection- 
able, the air being 
cirty and dry, 
Kadiatcrs and hot- 
Walter pipes are 
uselul for airing 
unoccupied rooms, 
hut have the great 
disadvantage in 
occupied rooms of 
merely heating the 
air in the room 
over and over 
again. Another 
advantage of fresh 
warm air is that, 
by closing the inlet 
coll-air damper, 
the air in the 
rooms can be 
immediately 
reduced in tempera- 
ture, whereas 
radiators and hot- 
water pipes require 
some time to cool 
down after the hot 
water is stopped. 
I have used the 
above _ installation 
for some years, 
and it has been the 
greatest success. Neither the boJer nor the installation has given the 
slightest trouble, and the whole thing can be most simply worked.—F. W. G. 





AN OLD HIGHGATE LANDMARK. 
[To rHE Eprrok oF ‘*Counrry LiFr.”] 
Sir,—The Red Lion Inn, now unhappily demolished, offered, in the 
coaching days, hospitality to many a traveller along the Great North Road, 
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and innumerable eyes have looked upon its familiar sign, which the destrover has 
still spared to us. A fine example of old wrought-iron work, it is a ccn- 
spicuous object for all to see on the breast of the descent towards London ; 
and though utilitarians will say that it is meaningless now that the signboar 
is gone and there is no inn to which it can point the wayfarer, yet it is « 
thing Leautiful in itself, and a pleasing link between ourselves and ou: 
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forefathers. | We would fain hope that an effort wiil be made to retain this 
old sign 2 sé¢ for many a long year to come. —H. FLETCHER, 


A WILD DOG. 
[To tne Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” ] 

Sik, —The enclosed photograph of a wild dog we were fortunate enough to 
shoot when last in the Central Provinces of India may be of interest. A 
any rate, I should be interested to hear of others killed. We had been 
shooting for some months, and up to a certain date had had very good luck. 
Tigers and other beasts were all plentiful, and our bag was a good one. 
Suddenly our luck changed ; blank day followed b!ank day—not because we 
had missed easy shots or had to reproach ourselves for losing wounded beasts ; 
but simply that we had seen nothing in the shape of a wild animal to shoot. 
Pachmark, the hot-weather station of these parts, was just above us, so my 
husband and I, with a few servants and baggage-coolies, started to climb up 
the hill. Our camp would meanwhile march round the base, and we should 
join it the other side. He and I were riding a little in front, when he drew 
my attention to a number of kites and vultures circling in the air just ahead. 
Ilere this, of course, meant carrion or a dying beast of some kind, and we 
sent on a syce to see what it was. The man came creeping back on all 
fours. Then the source of our bad luck for the last week was revealed 
to us. ‘* Wild dog, sahib! wild dog!” My husband got up his rifle 
as quickly as possible. It was in the rear, as he never thought of a chance 
of a shot ez voute. He crept forward, suddenly came on the pack making 
off nearly 300yds. away, took a hurried shot at the last, and missed, and 
the rest galloped off to the right, the one he had aimed at going to the left. 
While we were bemoaning our luck, the syce touched my husband. — ‘* Look, 
sahib, he comes back!” and, sure enough, away to the right, he saw the dog 
going back to jointhe pack. How he crossed the track without our seeing him 
is a mystery. He wasalready nearly 20oyds. off. My husband made a most 
brilliant shot, and got it just as it was crossing the bank to the river, H: 
was very pleased, as they are not only very shy, but very cunning, and 
very seldom shot. They do an immense amount of damage. As soon as a 
pack takes possession of a jungle, everything else leaves it. Even a tige: 
will go if he smells wild dog ; and this accounted for our recent: bad luck anc 
the little game we had seen lately. The one we got was a young dog, rathe 
like a fox, but with longer legs and body, thinner brush, and rounder ears 
There were six in the pack, and they were devouring a young buck they hac 
just pulled down. We had to wait till the coolies came up, and bribe then 
to carry up the ‘‘game.” This they much demurred at, as it would be s: 
heavy ; but, at the same time, they cut up and loaded themselves with th 
remains of the buck for their supper. The delay had brought us to th 
middle of the day, and I shall not soon forget the heat and dust of the clim 
up the hill. Here we found a good hotel and library and club, of whic 
latter, as we were the only people up here, we promptly elected ourselve 
members, and spent a long, cool afternoon. It was nearly eight before ou 
people arrived, and when they did poor Mary Rosamond, my ayah, wi 
carrying the dog.—Nora GARDNER. 
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